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CHAPTER L 

Then all forgetful of self, she wandered into the village, 
Soothing with looks and words the disconsolate hearts of 
the women. x ^ 

^ ' EVA3IGEIINE. 

Saturday about noop^. brought Hannah the 
pleasure of a visit from her father and £aohel, an 
event which she had anticipated with no small in- 
terest and satisfaction. Mr. Owen pleased himself 
with the notion that even these two days had made 
a change for the better in his daughter's health ; 
indeed Hannah's bright looks^ and cheerM tones 
were a sufficient contrast to her languor on leaving 
TrefawT ; and he did not know how much of this 
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2 AQNES MILBOUENE. 

change was the involuntary deception of excite- 
ment^ or how much was assumed to please him^ 
by an effort' to be paid for in fatigue and 
reaction. 

The visit lasted a considerable time; Lewis 
Eoberts had brought them over in his dog-cart^ 
and having business himself which would take him 
farther, they had resolved to walk back. But 
Mr. Boberts, having with great good-nature, 
undertaken, at the request of Mrs. Lewis, a 
commission in the town, which she considered very 
essential to her lodgers^ comfort, Eachel to recom- 
pense him probably for the exertion, proposed that 
they should await his return, and go back as they 
came. Then this plan included, of course, that 
the visitors should share the girFs early dinner, so 
Eachel and Mr. Roberts went out together, to 
assist Mrs Lewis in unpacking a basket they had 
brought over, the contents of which were intended 
to add to the meal. 

They were a very cheerful little circle, as they 
sat down round a table, the furniture of which 
had been a matter of some perplexity to Mrs. 
Lewis, whose best knives, and assortment of 
silver, were rather scanty for a party of five ; but 
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the want of accommodation was made a matter of 
joke by the young people, Lewis Eoberts main- 
taining that they had only to call it a pic-nic to 
make it quite pleasant. 

Agnes had begun to like Lewis Eoberts ; al- 
though not very refined in style, he was always 
good humoured and obliging; and he treated her 
with a marked courtesy and respect, the uncon- 
scious compliment to her own propriety of manner, 
which prevented her feeling any inconvenience 
from his coarser habits. At Trefawr she had 
more than once found the advantage of his great 
good temper, for it not unfrequently averted the 
disagreeable effects of sour looks, and asperity of 
tone, which would otherwise have produced more 
decided unpleasantness. 

After dinner when Lewis left them, Mr. Owen 
strolled out round the farm-yard, and stables, 
whilst the three girls chatted together, Bachel 
telling Hannah all those scraps of domestic and 
local news which family feelings make so interest- 
ing ; and just before dusk, Lewis returned and 
took the Owens away again as had been 
agreed. 

Agnes and her cousin sat for sometime after 
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4i AGNES MILBOTTBNE. 

their departure by the flickering light of the fire^ 
each indulging some profound meditation^ or 
following some secret train of thought^ when 
Hannah broke the silence by asking what Agnes 
intended to do to-morrow. Would she not, now 
they were so near the town, go with Mrs. Lewis 
to the morning service at the parish church P 

Agnes replied by a decided negative. Hannah 
must not be left alone for the whole morning, and 
all the assurances of the latter that she should 
come to no harm, were powerless to alter this 
resolution. 

" What will you do then ?'' said Hannah, " it 
will be too late for you to go to afternoon service 
at the church, you would not be back till 
dark.'^ 

Agnes said that she should go to Mrs. Gordon^s 
chapel. Hannah heard her with a sigh of regret 
and disappointment. She had been watching with 
silent, but intense interest, the struggle which had 
been going on in her cousin's mind, and she had 
hoped for a different result. She was. sure that 
Agnes was secretly dissatisfied with this resolution, 
dissatisfied with herself, and her present feelings* 
Though there were some things which were kept a 
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profound secret by Agnes^ there was much that 
her cousin guessed by the changes which she saw, 
and she felt persuaded that the present moment 
was a turning-point in the existence of her 
friend, which would decide her future course in 
Kfe. * 

In Scotland, as a member of a congregation 
kept together by the talents of an able and pious 
minister, she. had received that spiritual direction 
and support which her feelings and her disposition 
needed. But no sooner had she quitted his con- 
gregation than she became sensible what it was 
to trust to an individual alone : and she was now 
reaping the fruits of having preferred the stimu- 
lating effects of active individual influence, to 
those gentle, but safe rules which she had hastily 
condemned, because without an attempt to under- 
stand or practise them, she had judged them too 
slow and silent in their workings to satisfy the 
impatience of her mind. A restless, dissatisfied 
longing, a craving for something settled and 
definite, aweary, doubting self-distrust, these were 
the feelings which she endeavoured to conceal, but 
which occasionally produced a depression of spirits 
she could not combat. 
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Hannah saw this with pity and with love : she 
believed too^ that the remedy was simple^ and close 
to her^ so close indeed^ that she thought Agnes 
might by a single effort lay her hand upon the 
clue which would guide her from this labyrinth ; 
which, if she used it aright would lead her to 
safety and peace. It was not to books she would 
have sent her cousin ; the remedy was not to be 
found in argument or in thought, but in ac- 
tion. 

Hannah believed that a single act of obedience 
— a resolution to submit — a humble effort to try a 
return to the old paths from which she had strayed, 
would have brought a firmer conviction of the 
right way, a more settled peace to her heart, 
than pages of argument or volumes of sermons. 
It was this remedy she had hoped Agnes would 
now try, and she sighed that she still held back 
from the effort. 

The mistakes into which Agnes had fallen are 
of too common occurrence to be in themselves 
surprising. She was misled by the notion that 
religion consists in a succession of excited feelings, 
not in a series of thoughtful actions. Into this 
mistake the nature of woman continually betrays 
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her, and too often she is led into it by those very 
persons whose profession and whose occupation is 
that of teaching the truth. 

Those who like Agnes take no trouble to 
investigate the spirit and intention of the 
English Churchy like her^ often quarrel with 
her services^ as cold ceremonies^ and then 
forsake them for the more stimulating variety, 
the novelty^ and the more powerful appeal to 
their feelings to be met with in the various 
societies of Dissenters. Those, on the contrary, 
who have studied in some degree to understand 
her meaning and object, and yet are victims to 
this miserable craving for excitement, cannot 
satisfy themselves with her simplicity and calm 
sobriety. They would add to her forms— they 
sentimentalize about her ceremonies — they seek 
for the picturesque in devotion — they strive to 
produce an effect in those things which she has 
left so plain. Hence arise exaggerated attention 
to outward forms, extravagant regard for symbols, 
offensive stress laid upon minute observances — 
and 80 the victims to enthusiasm and fancy rush 
on in their extreme course, till they too diverge 
as widely from the character of sober-minded 
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Gharchmen^ as the most violent professors of 
dissent— till, at last^ they are caught in the 
snares of that erring Ghnrch, which makes its 
chief appeal to her members through the medium 
of the senses. 

Perhaps it was the practical nature of the 
pursuits in which Hannah was forced to engage^ 
which had saved her from aU extravagance in 
feeling. She had had little time to spend in vague 
poetical dreams of religion ; and neither a com- 
panion with whom to enter on enthusiastic 
discussions, nor opportunity for cultivating the 
picturesque in external forms. 

Her daily business had been marked out for 
her by a most detennined hand ; and though it 
was one requiring no small degree of self-denial 
and restraint, yet conscience told her submission 
was a duty, and experience taught her it was also 
an advantage. 

In^ striving to govern her pupils, she learnt to 
govern herself; and for the many minute thorns, 
and small, yet painful stings of her daily Ufe, she 
found a soothing balm in those fonns of prayer, 
which fit in so wonderful a way, every station land 
every age. 
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The constant repetition of the same words^ 
became to her no dry and tedioas ceremony^ no 
yain^ unmeaning form, bat rather an assurance 
that the blessings thus sought would be granted, 
the universal prayer of the Church would be 
heard and answered. 

And the very slight alterations in those 
Services, by which even important events are 
commemorated, taught her reflecting mind, that 
it was not the vivid emotions of a lively fancy 
that the Church wished to call up ; emotions in 
their own nature transient, and often without any 
result; but that Her object was to rule the 
whole tenor of daily life, and to bring ordinary 
events, and actions which might be supposed to 
have reference to this world alone, under that 
control which can make them all steps to a higher 
and purer world hereafter. 

Agnes was not blind to the different results 
which their different, theories had pfoduoed, she 
was conscious that her oousiji^s feelings and her 
own were in contrast. She was dissatisfied, 
Hannah was at peace; because her owndaimto 
a right of choice as to her teacher, threw o^ her. 
an alarming responsibility; whilst Hannah^s 
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CHAPTER I. 

Then all forgetful of self, she wandered into the village. 
Soothing with looks and words the disconsolate hearts of 
the women. , ^ 

EVAIfGEIlNE. 

Saturday about noo^^ . brought Hannah the 
pleasure of a visit from Her father and Rachel, an 
event which she had anticipated with no small in- 
terest and satisfaction. Mr. Owen pleased himself 
with the notion that even these two days had made 
a change for the better in his daughter's health ; 
indeed Hannah's bright looks, and cheerful tones 
were a sufficient contrast to her languor on leaving 
Trefawr ; and he did not know how much of this 
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16 AGNES lOLBOTTEKE. 

circumstances^ which I think perhaps I conld 
do better alone/' 

The clond passed from his brow ; it was not 
possible to resist her gentle, yet straightforward 
way of speaking the truth. 

" I will walk on for a quarter of an hour/' 
he said, '^ and then call in myself. If she is sick, 
I ought to see her ; and perhaps that will give 
you time enough— will it ? Just say what would 
suit you/^ 

" Oh ! that would do very well/' 

She entered the miserable looking dwelling, 
as soon as he had walked on. It was no 
uncommon tale of wretchedness that met her 
there, only the old story. The husband hurt by 
a restive horse and gone to the hospital, the 
wife lying-in, one child ill, and neither food for 
the hungry, nor medicine for the sick, nor 
clothes for the new-bom infant. 

The contents of Mrs. Gordon's basket were 
intended to make good some of these dej^ciencies, 
and Agnes promised also a supply of oatmeal, 
if one of the children could come down and 
fetch it &om the farm. Eight glad she was 
that she had persevered in her undertaking, and 
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found her way to this spot^ where snfferingy and 
want at the present moment^ and uncertainty 
for the fatnre, preached more powerfoUj of 
thankfulness and trust, than the best chosen words 
and most elaborate eloquence. 

Mr* Craig returned, and Agnes prepared to 
leave the house, but he stopped her with an 
earnest petition that she would remain, which 
joined to her doubt about finding her path, made 
her not unwilling to comply. 

The minister spoke kindly and tenderly to the 
sick woman, read to her, and prayed for her; 
and then both promising to see her again, 
they took leave, and began to descend the 
mountain. 

They walked some way in silence, Agnes being 
at first engrossed in thoughts respecting the 
poverty, she had just witnessed; and then, her 
eye being caught by the magnificent landscape 
at her feet and before her, she fell into areverie on 
other topics, and past scenes. 

At length, however, she spoke. 

'^ Was it accident which brought you up this 
path this morning, Mr. Craig P' 

He gave her a scratinizing glance, and did 
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18 AGNES HILBOUBIKE. 

not seem inolined to answer. She thought him 
odd; why should he mind owning whether he 
had come on purpose to see a sick woman or 
not; but she did not press the question^ and 
he so immediately began talking of the country^ 
its geological and botanical peculiarities, and 
other subjects equally interesting, showing him- 
self so really clever and well«informed, that she 
forgot the unanswered question, and thought 
of it no more, till ihey reached the farm-gate 
and were about to separate. Then as she held 
out her hand, and thanked him for his escort, 
she said, '^ whatever took you up there, it was 
fortunate for me, otherwise I might have been 
wandering on the mountain stiU/^ 

''I thought 80,'^ replied he, with a peculiar 
glance, ''that was the reason I went to look for 
you,'' and then, without waiting to be thanked, 
he hurried away. 

Agnes walked into the house thinking what 
an odd man he was; really kind he seemed to 
be, since he had taken th^ trouble of following 
her on this occasion, and yet so unwilling to 
own it, and so resolved not to be thanked. She 
had been much longer absent than she had intended. 
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as she discovered on entering the house, so she 
harried to Hannah, all fresh and blooming from 
the mountain air, and contrasting strongly in 
her appearance, in the brilliancy of her com* 
pLexion, and the energy of her movements, with 
her pale and languid cousin. 

''I am quite vexed, dear Hannah,^' she 
exclaimed, as she approached the sofa, ''at 
having been away so long, I hope you have not 
missed me P" * 

"Oh! I have done very well, Agnes, and I 
am so glad you have had a nice long walk, how 
fresh you look, it quite does me good to see 
you; I am sure you must have enjoyed the 
change to-day/' 

" I wiU tell you all my adventures as soon as 
I have taken off my bonnet, but it is almost 
dinner time, so I must be quick.'' 

But when the adventures came to be related, 
Hannah was very much nlore struck by the 
circumstance than Agnes had been. She knew 
better the discomfort, not to say danger, of being 
lost on the mountains, than her English cousin ; 
and although the latter protested that she could 
always have found her way back again, even 
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20 AGNES ULBOUXNB. 

had she missed the cottage^ Hannah was not 
to be persuaded but that Mrs. Grordon had been 
rash and thoughtless in sending her on such an 
expedition. She entreated Agnes not to undertake 
such a walk again quite alone, but she could not 
extract from her a positive promise, for as Miss 
Milboume observed, there was nobody to walk 
with except Mr. Craig, and she did not intend 
to accept him as her constant attendant. 

She admitted, however, that he had been very 
pleasant and communicative on their return 
home, and that it was not because she disliked 
him, that she should refuse his companion- 
ship. 

They had hardly finished dinner when they 
were somewhat surprised by a visit from Mrs. 
Gordon, who came down, with the assistance 
of Mr. Craig's arm, to see her young friend, 
and express her excessive penitence at having 
sent her on such an expedition. 

'' I am afraid, my dear, you will not trust me 
again, I am a foolish old woman, I see; I 
forgot that the path I used to know so well, 
would be all strange to you, and it was not till 
Pimcan Craig protested that it was dangerous. 
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that I had a donbt of yonr finding Nancy 
Williams^ cottage easily/^ 

" You told Mr. Craig then to come after me ?'* 
said Agnes, enqnirmgly. 

" Oh no ! my dear, as soon as I told him where 
you were gone, he started up and declared you 
would be lost; and then I got frightened, and 
wanted to send David after you, but he said he 
would go himself, as he could walk twice as fast 
as David, which is true. I was very glad when 
he came home again, and said you were all 
safe; for I was quite uneasy at what I had 
done/^ 

" I am sorry to have occasioned you so much 
trouble, dear Madam,'^ said Agnes, '^ I do not think 
I was in any great danger ; the worst that could 
have happencjd would have been to have missed 
seeing poor Nancy Williams/' 

" I don't know that, Duncan Craig said you 
were quite bewildered. ' How could you thiiik,' 
said he, ' of sending a young London-bred lady, 
helpless and indolent from education, and 
delicate and feeble from nature, on such 
an expedition, up a Welsh mountain by her- 
self.' " 
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'' I am much obliged to Mr. Craig for his 
services/' said Agnes, laughing, "more than 
for his opinion either of my education or my 
nature/' 

"I thought he was unjust to you, my dear, 
and I told him so ; but he was very positive. He 
said all young ladies were made feeble in body, 
and weak in mind, by the modem system of 
education, and would not admit you were an 
exception. He always persists in asserting that 
you are changeable and weak. You do not mind 
my telling you, I hope, my dear ?*' 

"Eeally, Mr. Craig has seen so little of my 
cousin,'' interposed Hannah, "that I am sur- 
prised he should venture to give an opinion of 
her." 

" I don't know how he has formed his opinion, 
but he never will agree with me, when I praise 
Miss Milboume ; I think he has taken rather a 
dislike to you." 

" Then it must have been pure humanity which 
induced him to exert himself to save my life this 
morning," said Agnes, rather amused at Mrs. 
Gk)rdon's revelations ; and gathering from them, 
that it would be expedient to be careful, on hep 
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own part^ what opinions or impressions she revealed 
to the old lady herself. ''We mnst get him 
a medal from the Humane Society/' added 
she. 

Whilst Mrs. Gordon was talking; Mr. Owen 
and Jessie came in^ and they had not been 
long in the room before the whole adventure 
on the mountain was repeated to them by Mrs. 
Gbrdon, whose penitence took the form of com* 
municating her imprudence to aU who would 
listen. 

Mr. Owen was highly delighted with the 
conduct and gallantry of Mr. Graigi and declared 
it was much more than he could have expected 
from such a glum-looking feQow as the minister 
appeared. 

Altogether^ Agnes found she had been much 
more of a heroine than she had any idea of at 
the time; and she could hardly help laughing 
to find that a drcuostance which she had tiiougfat 
so simple^ should afford matter for so much 
discussion and interest. She also felt very much 
obliged for the warm concern Mr. Owen ex- 
pressed in her welfare^ it seemed so true and 
hearty ; but^ in fact^ Agnes had established 
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herself in his good opinion by her pleasant 
and amiable qualities^ even before she had won 
his gratitude by her kindness and devotion to 
Hannah. 

He declared that he should like nncommonly 
to thank the minister for his services^ and the 
words were hardly out of his mouth, when Mrs. 
Lewis ushered him in, he having called by appoint- 
ment to escort Mrs. Gordon back to the > Lodge. 
Mr. Owen was at once as good as his word ; he 
came forward to meet Mr. Craig with cordiality, 
and shaking his hand with eager warmth, thanked 
him most heartfly for his gallantry towards Miss 
Milboume. The warmth, however, was all on 
his side ; Mr. Craig looked very much annoyed 
at being spoken to, drew himself up into a taller 
and sterner contrast to Mr. Owen's round figure, 
and jolly good-humoured face, and murmured a 
few indistinct words amongst which all that 
was audible, amounted only to ''accidental 
meeting.'^ 

He then made Mrs. Gordon take leave, giving 
the impression, by his manner, that he was the 
controlling power, and accustomed to have his 
own way. 
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The Owens remaiiied some time longer, Jessie 
having mnch to confide to Agnes about the good 
qualities of fa certain Mr. Law, who was at present 
visiting at Trefawr. Agnes remembered to have 
heard that some gentleman was expected there ; 
bnt it had been mentioned when Hannah was at 
the worst, and she had paid no attention to the 
commnnication. Bat now she was destined to 
hear mnch more. He had arrived on Saturday. 
He was everything that was delightful and 
clever, and very far superior, indeed, both in 
manners, mind, and fortune to Mr. Jenkings. 
In short, Agnes perceived that any small amount 
of pity whiS she had before bL induced to 
bestow on the heart-sufferings of Miss Owen, 
had been entirely superfluous, and that Jessie 
was perfectly ready to transfer her affections 
to this new-comer, on the smallest encourage- 
ment. 

The rest of the week passed in. much the 
same manner, except that Mr. Owen, being 
absent from home, they did not see him, and 
there was no intercourse with Trefawr, beyond a 
note and a basket which Lewis Boberts brought 
them, and such gossip as he repeated during a 
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ten-minutes' visit, and this was principally con* 
fined to descriptions of how Jessie and Mr. Law 
were going on. Of the inhabitants of the Lodge 
they saw much more. Mrs. Gordon came down 
every day to sit with Hannah^ whilst Agnes 
walked: and as Mr. Craig always accompanied 
her, tL MilboTime coL not prevenVus 
knowing where she was going, to which circiim- 
stance she attributed the fact that, though they 
never started together, he contrived in some way 
to cross her path, and sometimes to join her^ 
although never receiving from her anything 
beyond the passive encouragement of not being 
rudely sent away. 

Since he chose to seek her society, she saw no 
necessity for decidedly declining it; his engage^ 
ment was a warrant that his motives were as 
simple as her own, and she had little fear of 
exciting gossiping remarks, or unfriendly oom^ 
ments amongst the solitude of the rocks and 
heaths which surrounded them. 

She placed implicit belief in his excellence, 
the rectitude of his principles, and his high tone 
of 8elf*denial and self-sacrifice j and his evident 
cultivation and powers of mind, made her value 
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his society ; but knowing from Mrs. Gordon 
that she had in some way fallen nnder his censure^ 
she wondered that he shoidd seek her at all, 
and attributing it simply to good-nature and 
pity for her loneliness^ she felt bound to com^ 
pensate for his kindness by trying to be agree- 
able. 

One subject she carefully avoided^ although he 
sometimes seemed to wish to enter on it. This 
was her varying feelings^ her doubts and inde^ 
dsion regarding the Church, and tiie important 
question whether dissent were right or wrong. 
Bernard's opinions weighed with her, and 
checked any desire for confidence on this subject 
with another. 

She could not conceal in her last letter to 
Ann Atkinson that her opinions were changing. 
After declining the situation at Paisley which 
had been proposed, Agnes had written again 
from Cwm-dii to explain her feelings, when 
she could do it more leisurely from having 
more time at command. She felt a little 
afraid of the answer to this communication, 
and therefore did not mention the subject to 
Hannah. 
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The reserve which she resolutely maintained 
towards Mr. CSraig^ on the topic which engrossed 
her^ made her often feel surprised at the turn his 
conversation frequently took. The open charges of 
volatility and indecision which she knew he brought 
against her to Mrs. Gk)rdon, were in perfect accord- 
ance with hints of frivolity^ and covert insinuations 
of instability with which he favoured her; and 
though conscious that her conduct might bear 
that appearance to those who were inclined to be 
censorious^ she wondered from what he formed 
his opinions. How did Mr. Craig know enough 
to give such point to his observations^ and such 
emphasis to his inuendoes P She decided that it 
must be accident on his part^ and consciousness 
on her own ; for where he certainly could know 
nothings he must talk at random, and she ought 
not to mind his observations, or take them as 
applying to herself. 

Altogether the minister's character was a riddle 
and a mystery; he would take offence without her 
being able to divine the reason, make sharp obser- 
vations, wonderfully applicable to herself, and yet 
give no explanation of his meaning, and then 
suddenly changing, become as agreeable and 
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amiable as any person^ except one^ whom she had 
ever met with. And yet she liked him, disregard- 
ing his captious conduct for the sake of his good 
qualities, and sometimes, at his best moments, 
even wondering to herself that she should feel his 
character or motives to be in any degree du- 
bious. 

Hannah, meanwhile, looked on quietly and 
silently, but was not unobservant or blind ; she had 
no doubt from what she saw, that Mr. Craig was 
forming a very strong attachment to Agnes, and 
had a suspicion that her cousiq was unconsciously 
encouraging a similar feeling. Unacquainted with 
the peculiar situation of both, she supposed no 
other explanation of their conduct coi:dd be given, 
and thought it natural, if not desirable. She 
could not wish Agnes to form a connection which 
would separate her entirely from her own church, 
but if she always remained near her, there would 
at least be happiness in that. "So she tried to like 
Mr. Craig, and succeeded so well, as to think of 
their imion without repugnance. 

As to. Mrs. Gordon herself, the encouragement 
she gave to their frequent intercourse, knowing all 
the time, so much of Mr. Craig, and so little of 
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AgneSi was only to be acconnted for in one way, 
that she was, as she had said, a thoughtless and 
imprudent old woman, forgetful that the dangers 
she bad already passed, might yet prove snares and 
traps in the way of another. 
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CHAPTER n. 

feeling a deep and stil], and the word that floats on 

the surface 
Is as the tossing buoy that betrays where the anchor 

is hidden. 

EVANGBUNS* 

HAmrAH was decidedly better at the end of 
the week^ so much so indeed^ that Agnes folly 
expected, when Mrs. Owen came over on Saturday 
afternoon in company with her husband, she 
would pronounce that they might shortly return 
home. But Mrs. Owen herself thought very 
differently. Yes, she saw Hannah had improved 
a little, and there was every prospect of permanent 
amendment, and she was excessively obliged to 
Miss Milboume for her indefatigable and success- 
fill nuraing ; but at present she must consider it 
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highly injudicious to make any change. She was 
sure Agnes must feel that the return to the bustle 
of home^ the noise of a large party^ and the other 
excitements which she would encounter, would be 
productive of evil. A relapse would probably be 
the consequence. She trusted and hoped that 
dear Hannah and Agnes were quite comfortable; 
was there anything they wanted ? Nothing; she 
was truly glad ; there was no saying how much 
she was indebted to Agnes ; did she find it dull P 
no P really that was pleasant, to know she actually 
enjoyed this little retreat, was the greatest com- 
fort Mrs. Owen could have, whilst deprived of the 
pleasure of their company ! 

Mrs. Owen knew what she was about, and had 
not the slightest intention of allowing Agnes to 
return to Trefawr, until Mr. Law had declared 
himself the lover of her eldest daughter ; but she 
was sufficiently amiable, and grateful to Miss 
Milboume to be really glad« since she was out of 
the way, that she was comfortable and contented, 
and she was quite ready to indulge her with any 
pleasure or amusement, except that of Mr. Law^s 
society for the present. 

Miss Milboume was by this time, sufficiently 
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well acquainted with Mrs. Owen's usual habits to 
know that the reason she chose to assign for her 
daughter's continuance at Cwm-dii^ was probably 
not the real motive of her decision ; but Agnes 
was so well satisfied with the result^ that she did 
not trouble herself to guess the cause of the 
maternal anxiety thus displayed^ and probably her 
utmost ingenuity would never have led her to the 
truths had she been disposed to try. 

Hannah was very glad of another week's 
holidays^ since her mother was so willing to spare 
her; but she heard with more regret^ that her 
father would be absent nearly the whole week^ for 
in that case it was probable that she should see 
little of her sisters^ who^ except when reminded 
by him^ appeared too busy at home to have time 
to spare for her. 

Mrs. Owen's opinion seemed partially justified 
the next day ; for Hannah after a very restless 
nighty was so much worse on Sunday mornings as 
to be unable to leave her bed^ and Agnes did not 
quit her all day. The attack subsided in the 
evenings and when Mrs. Gt}rdon came down on 
Monday fuU, of concern at the cause of Miss 
Milboume's absence from chapel^ she found the 
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invalid looking lather the most cheerful of the 
two. 

Hannah attributing Agnes' evident depression, 
and her pale looks, to anxiety and want of exer- 
cise combined, was urgent that she should fulfil 
an engagement made on Saturday, to go up the 
hill side, to Nancy Williams' cottage again, assur- 
ing her, the colour which a mountain climb would 
bring into her cheeks, would be a better cordial 
to herself, than was ever dispensed from a chemist's 
shop. 

As Mrs. Gordon said she was able to remain 
an hour or two with Miss Owen, Agnes yielded; 
but she was rather surprised to find that Mr. 
Craig, who had been present during this discus- 
sion, rose also when she was ready to start, and 
quietly announced his intention of accompanying 
her. He did not ask her leave ; if he had, she 
would have probably refused it ; but she was too 
dispirited and indifferent to care whether he came 
or not, and passively allowed his escort, to save 
the trouble of a dispute or discussion. 

" I wished to speak to you. Miss Milboume,'' 
said he rather abruptly, when they were walk- 
ing together. ''You are looking depressed 
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Agnes walked on silently ; and after pacing a 
short distance beside her without looking round, 
her companion suddenly turned towards her, 
and fixing a scrutinizing glance on her face, 
continued, " The sort of relapse which has 
made you uneasy now, may be reasonably ex- 
pected in a nervous complaint like Miss Owen^s ; 
I have no doubt she will be much better 
again to-morrow ; so you may clear your 
brow/^ 

" I am obliged for the interest you express in 
us both/' said Agnes, who though she felt his 
manner both strange and unpleasant, could not 
deny that it might be kindness of intention which 
made him speak. 

" If I do not greatly mistake, however/^ said 
he, detaining her, instead of handing her over 
the style, "you have some other cause of anxiety 
on your mind, and if it is anything in which 
counsel or advice can be of service, any point 
on which you require an opinion, any question, 
of right or wrong which you cannot settle for 
yourself, you have only to speak, and you may 
command my best consideration and earnest 
attention I" 
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I am much obliged/^ repeated Agnes^ ''let 
US proceed on our walk, I cannot give you an 
answer at once/^ 

He assisted her over, and they proceeded up 
the steep path. She was deep in thought. He 
was quite right in his conjecture ; she had some- 
thing on her mind ; the post had brought her a 
very painful and unpleasant letter from Ann 
Atkinson, worse than she expected, and she was 
much disturbed at its contents. 

Ann was very angry at her decided refusal to 
return to Scotland, and also at the revelations 
which her last letter had contained* She blamed 
her strongly and jGreely. She said Agnes was 
putting from her the work which she had plainly 
been called to undertake; she had n^lected an 
opportunity of dedicating herself entirely to a 
religioi:^ and unworldly life, and the natural 
consequences of such a step were indecision and 
doubt. Wa3 it the influence of the worldly 
family in which she was content to reside ; why 
not leave them to nurse their own sick; what 
would they have done had she never gone near 
them P But much Ann feared that it was some 
deeper cause, some attachment to one whom she 
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could not name; some weak personal aiSection 
which was misleading her^ which detained h^ 
from a more important sphere^ which wonld not 
allow her to return to Scotland. Such sentiments 
would end in confusion and shame; she warned 
Agnes that she would find herself mistaken^ and 
the hopes and feelings which now influenced her^ 
would eventually tend only to crush her more 
completely in the dust. 

There was a ^eat deal more to the same 
purpose, and Agnes felt thoroughly bewildered in 
reading it. Much of it was really so vague and 
wild, that she thought Ann must have written it 
in a dream, but some of the accusations were 
not entirely unfounded, and she could only 
wonder how her cousin could have learnt the 
fact« to which she supposed she alluded. She 
could not deny that she had formed an attach- 
ment which had greatly influenced her conduct 
and mind. It was this very feeling which 
induced her to persist in her Welsh visit; it was 
this also, which had led her to devote her time 
to that course of reading which seemed likely to 
result in her return to her Mother-Church. It 
was this, in short, which, had there been no other 
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motive, would have effectually prevented her 
accepting the offered situation, or engaging in 
the work proposed to her. But was there 
anything reaUy wrong in the attachment? Was 
it unworthy, or unprincipled, unreasonable or 
ungovemed P No ! if she remained in Wales, 
it was that she might be separated firom the object 
of her affection, it was an effort of self-denial, 
the extent of which Ann could not judge. If 
she had pursued studies recommended by him, 
it was a proof that she wished to have her mind 
convinced, and not her heart influenced alone; 
had not she and Bernard been equally sincere, 
they would not now have been parted. Their 
attachment might end in sorrow, but could never 
lead to shame or confusion. 

But although she told herself all this again and 
again, there was something very painful and 
oppressive in the broad unqualified blame to which 
her cousin treated her. It seemed to her, hardly 
possible that she should incur such censure, had 
there really been nothing to condemn; and al- 
though she was not able to decide what her fault 
had been, she yet felt culpable, and consequently 
unhappy. 
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The silence between Agnes and her companion 
was broken by the gentleman. 

''You must be very nsefal to yonr consin/' 
said he^ looking fixedly at her. 

" Hannah likes my company^ I believe, bnt I 
do nothing for her which any one else might 
not do as well, in the way of nnrsing.'' 

''The solitude of the farm-house must be a 
great change for you/' was his next observa- 
tion. 

*' From Trefawr P yes, it is quiet compared with 
that," said she, calmly. 

" You have not always lived at Trefawr,'* said 
he. 

''I admit it,'' replied Agnes, amused at the 
half-indignant tone in which he spoke ; " but I 
never was in any place which could form a greater 
dontrast to our present lodgings, so far as quiet is 
concerned !" 

*' Very likely ; but noise is not society, end 
you have been used to reside in the world." 

*' Have I ? really I don't know. What do you 
mean by the world— the Queen's court ?" said she 
smiiling. 

'' Absurd I but any one can see that you have 
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li?ed among the polished^ the weU-infennedy the 
refined ; that yoa aie aodutomed to d^ance of 
mind and manners.^ 

**! am glad you give my friends the credit of 
being something better than savagesy'' replied 
AgneSy playfully^ ''bat if yon infer from any thing 
I say or do^ that I have been mnch in sodefyj as 
it is called^ have been aocostomed to see mnch 
company^ or ever been indulged with what is 
commonly styled dissipation^ yoa are quite mis- 
taken. I led a very qoiet retired life.'^ 

''Possibly : but that does not alter my opinion 
of you; it must be a consideiable sacrifice on 
your part^ resolutely devoting yourself to attend* 
ance on your sick cousin. Is there no parsnit you 
would prefer to this/' 

. " How can you ask ; of course I would rather 
have Hannah for a companion than a patient^ I 
should prefer walking with her, to nursing her. 
Seriously, however, Mr. Craig, I am surprised you 
should ask the question for another reason. 
Would it be right when duty points out one 
course of conduct, to indulge ourselves in think* 
ing we should like some other line much 
better ?'' 
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"Then you decidedly believe it to be your 
present duty to remain Miss Owen's nurse P' 

*' I will leave you to answer that question for 
yourself, Mr. Craig; you see the circumstances, 
and can judge perhaps of the good and evil of 
my choice, if not of all the motives and induce* 
ments; do you think I should be justified 
in deserting my present employment for any 
other r 

"That would depend upon what the otheir was. 
There may be persons who have more claim on 
you than your cousin. It is no use talking in a 
general way; I could give no rule for indefinite 
cases. Tell me for what object you are thinking 
of quitting your present employment, and I will 
tell you whether I think the occasion justifies the 
act.'' 

" I am not thinking of quitting Hannah at all 
until she is quite well,'' replied Agnes, very 
decidedly. 

"I beg your pardon. I understood from your 
question, that you had some other employment in 
view ; that you had some opposing claim on your 
idme and services ; that you were in fact hesitating 
between two duties 1" 
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^' I was not aware that I had .said so ; neither 
is it true. I am not hesitating in the least. I 
have quite resolved/' 

" I always consider when a woman repeatedly 
professes she has made np her mind^ it is because 
she is still hesitating and uncertain/' observed 
Mr. Craig with a peculiarly provoking air of 
satire. 

"I admit, however/' continued Agnes, pur- 
posely disregarding his observations, '' that 
another employment has been pressed on my 
attention ; and I cannot help suspecting," turning 
foil on her companion as she spoke, " that you 
know something about the fact." 

His countenance baffled her observation; she 
made no discovery from his looks ; but although 
he betrayed no consciousness in manner, he did 
not answer for a short time, and then only said, 
in a constrained tone : 

*' May I ask you what you mean P" 

'' I dare say you correspond with some friend 
in Scotland — Mr. Blair, perhaps, from whom you 
may possibly have heard that they wanted me to 
return amongst them, and settle there for life. 
That was my meaning.^ 
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'^And you have quite decided to refuse this 
proposal ?^^ said he^ again looking earnestly at 
her. " What do your Mends say to that V 

" Of course they would not have proposed the 
plan if they had not thought it suitable and 
desirable; and they are naturally vexed at my 
differing from them/^ 

" But are you right to vex them, or to oppose 
their wishes with regard to you. Have they no 
daim on jou for deference ?'' ' 

" You mistake the facts, Mr. Craig ; the 
cousin who proposed the plan has no particular 

« 

claim to deference; she is a young woman like 
myseK/' 

" No, impossible,'^ ejaculated Mr. Craig. 

''And my guardian and his wife, to whose 
opinion I should certainly defer, would not ap- 
prove at all of my establishing myseK alone at 
Paisley. Besides, I feel no inclination for it 
myseK; I do not think that I am at all suited to 
the undertaking.^' 

''You shrink from its privations, difficulties, 
and labours, and content yourself with saying 
you are not suited to it,'' he observed in a severe 
tone. 
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^' I had not thought about the labour ; I 
only considered who had most claim on me at 
present ; and I am sure strangers at Paisley have 
not/' 

" Your nursing your cousin is an act of 
kindness ; but there are others in whom it would 
be an act of duty. Would she be left destitute if 
you quitted her V* 

^' I suppose not/' replied Agnes^ rather doubt- 
folly^ and distressed at what she imagined to be 
Mr. Craig's meaning. 

''And these poor people at Paisley who are 
perishing for want of. a teacher— do you feel no 
concern for them ?" 

'' I am sorry for them; but I cannot see that 
they have any claim on me, more than the 
destitute at Birmingham, or Dublin, or Calcutta. 
Were I a resident there, I hope I should try to 
help .them; but my home, my duties, and my 
friends are elsewhere." 

''Or, at least, you think so. It is easy to think 
what is most pleasant." 

Agnes felt hurt at this sarcasm^ and answered 
in a voice which betrayed emotion : 

''I thought Miss Atkinson rather harsh and 
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hasty in her condemnation of me^ although she 
could not understand my reasons; but^ you are 
both unjust and unkind; for you might know 
better if you would, and yet judge me so 
severely/' 

''Do you then care so much for my opinion ?'' 
enquired he in a softened tone. He thought she 
had tears in her eyes. 

" No one likes to be misunderstood/' was her 
answer, as she endeavoured to subdue her transient 
indignation. 

He relapsed again into coldness, as he 
observed : 

"I may infer, then, that censure jfrom any 
quarter would equally annoy you/' 

" You would infer wrong then. I do not mind 
the censure of the ignorant or foolish; of those 
unqualified to judge by circumstances or posi- 
tion, prejudice or passion, but in those I wish 
to esteem, condemnation, I own, pains me. 
We will not discuss the subject farther at 
present." 

''Pardon me," replied he, in a voice which in 
spite of himself betrayed his pleasure; "but you 
must allow me to say that taking all the circum- 
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stances into consideration^ I think yon have acted 
perfectly right in yonr decision. I conld not at 
all approve of yonr throwing yourself unneces- 
sarily into the perplexities^ temptations^ and 
dangers which might have resulted from your 
quitting your natural protectors^ and stepping 
out so completely from your proper sphere of 
action. Whether my opinion is of any value or 
not, you have it now honestly .'' 

She was perfectly silent, and walked on, 
resolutely looking straight before her. 

" I believe I might have spared myself the 
trouble of giving my opinion at all/' said he, 
presently, in a more bitter voice, and then as 
she still continued silent, he added, '^You do 
not care for it, do you P^' 

"NoT' replied Agnes, very quietly, "your 
opinion lost its value, when I found you could—'* 
she stopped and hesitated. 

"Oh! pray speak out— when you found I 
could what ?" 

" I found you could stoop to take pleasure in 
teazing me for your own amusement,'' said Agnes, 
in the same calm tone. 

It was evident that her opinion had influence 
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over him at least; he flashed over his whole 
face^ right up to his forehead; but he drew 
himself up with more severe statetiness than ever, 
and stalked on by her side in silence. Agnes 
was wrong; he had not teazed her for amusement, 
but from vanity; it had flattered him to see 
that his censure was of importance, and he 
expected that his approbation would have pro- 
duced equally visible signs of satisfaction; but 
she would never have suspected that he cared to 
try his power over her feelings, or that he attached 
any deeper meaning to her emotion, than she 
dared to own. 

They reached Nancy Williams' cottage before 
another word was spoken by either, but at the 
door she turned and said, "L shall probably 
be some time in here ; do not let me therefore 
detain you, I will walk home alone/' 

" Very well,'' was his cold reply, and he left 
her. 

He went a little farther up the hill, and then 
sat down on a rock, where he could command 
a view of the entrance to the hovel ; he did not 
feel at all disposed to return home alone, he 
was afraid of Mrs. Qordon suspecting he had 
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been dismissed; he even thought Agnes herself 
would repent having sent him away^ and be 
glad once more to find him near her; or 
possibly^ if she were still angry he might soften 
her displeasure by his evident devotion. But 
here he checked himself, as some other recollec- 
tions intruded on his mind^ and he told himself 
very carefully^ that if he had offended her it 
was his duty to make it up; and although^ as 
her minister, he could not of course make 
concessions, or own himself wrong, he might at 
least show that he was ready to forgive, and be 
friends again as they were before. 

After waiting some time, he saw Agnes issue 
from the cottage ; one of the girls came out with 
her, and seemed to be pointing out the path, 
and then Miss Milboume set off in a different 
direction from the one by which they had 
ascended the hill. She had, indeed, resolved to 
try another path, for haviag in her recent 
rambles become tolerably well acquainted with 
the country, she had now no fear of losing her 
way; and the idea that Mr. Graig might perhaps 
be loitering in the other* direction, made her 
desirous to baffle him if he intended to join- her. 
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She walked on fearlessly^ quite unsospicioas 
that he was not many hundred yards behind 
her^ and interested in her own thoughts^ she 
hardly even looked round. She was crossing 
a wide open pasture^ directing her steps towards 
a small solitary cottage at the opposite corner. 

over the hills from Trefawr to Cwm-dft, when 
her attention was caught by a low muttering 
sound like distant thunder, and hastily glancing 
in the direction whence it came^ she saw, with 
some uneasiness and alarm, a solitary bull, who 
was evidently looking towards her. With some 
effort, she checked her first inclination to run 
away, remembering that a hasty flight was 
most likely to invite the animal's attacks, and 
though trembling internally, she walked on with 
tolerably steady steps, determined to seek shelter, 
if necessary, in the cottage to which she was 
approaching. But she soon saw to her horror 
that the bull was advancing, evidently with 
hostile intentions, and she measured the remaining 
distance between herself and the promised refuge 
with anxious eyes. 

Other footsteps, however, advanced more 
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rapidly stilly aud equally to her astonishment 
and satisfaction^ Mr. Craig placed himself between 
her and her threatened antagonist^ calling to 
her at the same time, in hurried accents, to 
run for her life to the cottage, and get the 
door open for them* 

She no long^ hesitated, but ran with her 
utmost speed. How he managed she did not 
know, but a moment after, as she paused on the 
threshold, he reached her side, and almost 
pushing her farther into the house, flung to the 
door, and set his back against it. A violent 
concussion, which seemed likely to break in the 
door, told them that the angry animal had 
not been many yards behind ; and Agnes 
could hardly feel they were even yet safe, as 
she stood supporting herself against the wall, 
and watching breathlessly what would come 
next. 

The inmate of the cottage, who was a solitary 
old woman, brought from the chimney-corner 
a large bar, which she advised Mr. Craig to 
j^ce across the entrance, and when he had done 
this by fitting it carefully into the staples, he 
came forward, and observing Miss Milboome^s 
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pale and frightened looks^ he told her he thought 
they were now quite secure. 

She replied by pointing to the window ; there 
was the buU^ with his steaming nostrils^ and 
red angry eyes, glaring ferociously in at them; 
the room was so very small that their enemy 
commanded a full view of the interior, and 
after aggravating his fury by contemplating 
them for a few minutes, he uttered a tre- 
mendous bellow, and again rushed at the door, 
which cracked, groaned, and trembled under his 
terrible strength. 

Fortunately for them the wood-work was of 
considerable thickness, the winter's cold on the 
mountains in that part of Wales, requiring 
strong defences to keep it out, and the walls 
and doors consequently being often massy, when 
compared with the size of the houses. Mr. 
Craig again examined the door, and apparently 
satisfied with what he saw, returned to his 
companions by the fire. 

^'The creature cannot go on long in that 
way, he will weary himself out with his efforts 
and leave us,'' said he. 

Agnes hoped he might; otherwise their 
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situation would be very unpleasant^ besieged in 
this way, in a small room with no other outlet, 
and no chance of escape. She began to question 
the old woman as to the probability of any one 
passing by, who might drive away the animal, 
or of the owner coming to look after it, but 
she did not get much satisfaction. Few people 
crossed the hills that way, and two gentlemen 
had ridden by that morning, so that in the 
usual course of events no passengers would be 
seen for a week ; then as to the owners, she had 
no idea who they were ; she had never seen the 
creature before; perhaps he had strayed away 
over the hills, and having lost himself made 
him vicious. She thought if they kept quiet 
he would go away in time, and she made Agnes 
sit down, and begged the minister to do so too, 
and take no notice of the beast, that was the 
best chance for them. 

Agnes sat down, but she was very uncomforta- 
ble. She thought of Hannah, of her probable 
alarm at her prolonged absence, of the evil which 
excitement and agitation would produce, and she 
regretted she had allowed herself to be persuaded 
to leave her. Then she began to wonder what 
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they should do^ if their enemy persisted in lying 
in wait for them without. He had much the best 
of it^ and a blockade would soon reduce them to 
most uncomfortable straights. Their hostess went 
on very composedly with her knitting, oidy 
looking up occasionally at the window, beyond 
which the rolling eyes, the curly forehead, and 
short sharp horns, continually suggested unplea- 
sant ideas. After a time the old woman declared 
she could bear his impertinence no longer, and 
taking a shawl, she entirely stuffed up the opening, 
and thus excluded the prospect of his threatening 
head. 

This manoeuvre though answering the purpose 
intended, left the inmates of the cottage in the 
dark, except for the faint gleam of the fire, which 
was burning very low. The old woman seating 
herself again in the chimney-comer was soon 
nodding over her work; aU else was quiet; 
there was no sound from without, and for 
some time neither spoke. At length Mr. 
Graig drew his chair rather nearer to Agnes^ 
and said ; 

" Are you frightened. Miss Milboume P^' 

^^ I was,'' she replied, in a voice as low as his 
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own^ '' but now I am prindpaUj uneasy^ I vant 
to go home V* 

" Patience V* said he. 

" Yes, patience— there is no remedy at present, 
and we might have been worse \" 

'' It would have been better had you not come 
down this way. What was your object in choosing 
this path P'^ he enquired. 

^'I might as reasonably aak you the same 
question/^ said Agnes. 

^' If you only did it to avoid me, Miss Mil* 
bourne/^ continued he, ''I am most truly 
thankful that I did not give way to the same 
resentful feelings Had I taken you at your word, 
and allowed you to return home alone, I shudder 
to think what the consequences might have 
been.'' 

" You purposely followed me ?'' enquired 
Agnes, with a curious mixture and confusion of 
fediags at this speech* 

'^I saw you from a distance, but I had no 
intention of joining you, or exposing myself again 
to a similar taunt^ had I not discoveied your 
danger. Then I forgot everything^ but concern 
for you.^ 
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Miss Milboume hardly knew what to answer. 

" Perhaps/' he continned^ in the same whisper^ 
so sarcastic and severe in its inflexions ; '^ perhaps^ 
it was your anxiety to shew that yon do not value 
my opinions which induced you to act in direct 
opposition to them ; you know how I had warned 
you of the danger of solitary strolls amongst 
these hills ; were you resolved to defy me, when 
you selected this route ?" 

"I do not understand by what right you 
question me as to my motives/' replied Agnes, 
more haughtily than she often spoke to any one ; 
^'I am not accountable to you for my proceedings, 
and do not think that even the service you have 
just rendered me, entitles you to address me in 
this manner/' 

'' What, can you even at such a time indulge 
resentment 1" said he, pointing significantly as he 
spoke to the darkened window. " Surely at this 
moment of equal danger to us both you might 
have been sofi;ened into a more forgiving 
temper." 

Agnes started up impatiently, and going to the 
window moved the shawl in such a way that she 
could command a view of the world outside. To 
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her infinite joy slie saw at some distance down tlie 
hill^ but advancing towards them two gentlemem 
on horseback. The prospect of help, and the 
probability of a release, made j^ei forget Mr. 
Craig's offence in a moment, and tearing down the 
screen &om the window, she hastily pointed them 
out to her companions. 

They were considering how they could best 
attract the attention of the horsemen, and obtain 
their help, when, perhaps, influenced by weariness 
and disgust, perhaps frightened by the approach- 
ing footsteps, the bull turned away, and slowly 
walked across the field. 

But though he had thus left the coast clear, it 
was some minutes before the imprisoned inmates 
of the cottage felt themselves bold enough to 
open the door, and the horsemen had approached 
near enough for Agnes to recognise one as Lewis 
Boberts, before either of them ventured into the 
road. She then ran out. 

Lewis Boberts was a good deal surprised when 
he saw Miss Milboume issuing &om this lonely 
cottage, but as soon as he understood what had 
been the matter, he very good naturedly offered to 
turn round and escort her back to Gwm-dil. 
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There did not appear any immediate prospect of 
pursuit from the bull, but no one could tell, he 
said, but that ifc might return, and the sooner she 
got away the better. His companion, whom he 
named as Mr. Law, at once agreed to accom- 
pany them, imd Lewis springing from his horse, 
ofPered his arm to Miss Milboume, who was 
evidently in need of assistance and support after 
her late adventure. 

His countenance changed a little, a curious 
expression of amusement passing over it, when at 
this moment, Mr. Craig came oat of the cottage, 
and advanced to join them. Lewis had fancied 
Agnes was alone. 

As events had now turned out, Agnes felt far 
more afraid of Mr. Craig in walking down the 
hill than of the bull, and she accepted Lewis 
Boberts' assistance with a nervous eagerness, of 
which he did not suspect the origin. They all 
four set off together, but as Mr. Law did not 
dismount, having charge of his companion's horse, 
and Mr. Craig walked a little apart, looking rather 
lofiy and sullen, Agnes and Lewis had all the con- 
versation to themselves. 

She explained how they came into sudi unplea- 
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sant circamstances^ and he was quite amused at 
the idea of such a siege^ although he seemed 
inclined to think the Scotchman very ' slow for 
shutting himself up to be bullied in that way/ 
He was sure he should have devised some way of 
driving off the enemy^ but^ perhaps^ he added^ half 
slyly, he liked ifc; there were some companions 
who could make the most adverse circumstances 
agreeable^ and there might be charms even within 
that dismal huL 

Agnes quietly observed that she did not know ; 
she had found it so very disagreeable, and had 
been so uneasy herself, that she had not noticed 
particularly what Mr. Craig thought or felt. 

There was an expression of amusement and 
covert meaning in Mr. Boberts' eyes, which struck 
Miss Milboume, and the thought occurred to her, 
that amongst such a gossiping family, whose minds 
were perpetuaUy running in one direction, the 
story of her adventures in company with Mr. 
Craig, was likely to afford considerable food ht 
discussion, and she rejoiced in the conviction that, 
at least, she was at such a distance from London, 
that no report of her proceedings would be carried 
to her friends there. 
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The party reached Cwm-di!^ in safety^ and then 
leaving Miss MUboume at the gate^ the two 
gentlemen turned their horses' heads^ and trotted 
off along the high-road to "Refawr. 

*^ That's one of the most elegant looking girls 
I have seen for some time/' said Mr. Law, to his 
companion, when having accomplished about 
half the distance, they slackened their pace for 
conversation, " Who is she ?" 

Lewis told all he knew about Miss Milboume, 
and agreed that she was a pretty girl, and a very 
pleasant one. Too good for that Scotch parson 
with whom she consorted so much. 

^'I don't think the gentleman looked as if 
he had profited much by the adventure," observed 
Mr. Law. ''The glances he cast at you, as 
Miss Milboume leant on your arm, were some- , 
thing awful; he had all the air of a rejected 
suitor. I suspect, if we could arrive at the truth 
of the affair, we should find he had used his 
opportunitjr for making love, and had his 
knuckles rapped for his pains." 

" Oh 1 I don't know, parsons have a way of 
getting on with girls that's quite amazing, and 
he is not ill-looking, bating his crossness; at 
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any rate^ I should think him a fool if he did 
not try his luck^ for she has a good fortune, 
I understand, and is an only child. Perhaps 

way/' 

"No, I cannot imagine for a moment that 
such a girl, with a fortune, and London life 
before her, would throw herself away on a 
beggarly dissenting minister. She must know 
her chances better. She may amuse herself by 
breaking his hearl for a pastime, but she never 
could seriously intend to settle for life, as 
the female-curate of such a place as this.'' 

"I don't know; but if any girl was ever 
stiff on the subject of flirtations, and avoided 
all approaching to it, it's Miss Milboume I 
can tell you. I have a great respect for 
her." 

It chanced that Mr. Law was a remarkably 
good draughtsman, and that evening he illus- 
trated Bobert Lewis' story of their mountain 
adventure in so amusing a way, by sketches of 
Agnes and Mr. Craig, in various imaginary 
situations in the hut, that the Miss Owens 
were in fits of laughter. 
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The best of thesa sketches^ the one in which 
Agnes was most f^thfully represented, and the 
minister most absurdly caricatured, he preserved, 
the others he discreetly committed to the flames. 
It would have saved a good deal of anxiety and 
trouble, had he done the same to them all ; but 
the one which rem^ed, he enclosed the next day 
in a letter, to his brother in London, who, by. 
one of those extraordinary coincidences, which, 
although constantly occurring, always surprise us, 
happened to be a pupil with the same gentl^nan 
as Bernard Maxwell; having, in fact, succeeded 
to Arthur Milboume's vacancy. The full par- 
ticulars, real and imaginary, were detailed in 
illustration of the drawings and a most amusing 
story concocted ; much too amusing, in fact, for 
Philip Law to ke^ to himself, and as the 
name of the parties was withheld, he had not the 
remotest idea that either of his fellow^pupils knew 
more of them than himself. But the likeness was 
too remarkable and correct for Bernard Maxwell 
to mistake, and the dates, the place, the circum- 
stances all s^eed with Agnes^ present residence. 
He had not a moment's doubt of ber identity, and 
the feelings with which he heard the advienture. 
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and looked at the sketch may be imagined by 
those who, having been very much in love, have 
been parted by untoward circumstances from the 
object of their affections. Miss Milboume^s 
annoyance at the whole affair would have been 
very much increased had she known how the 
matter was canvassed in London. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Look at this delicate flower, that lifts its head from the 

meadows. 
See how it's leaves all point to the north, as tme as the 

magnet — 
Such in the sonl of man is Taith. The blossoms of 

passion 
Gay and loxniiant flowers, are brighter and fuller of 

fragrance, 
Bat they beguile us and lead us astray, and their odour 

is deadly. 
Only this humble plant can guide us here and hereafter. 

EYANGELINB. 

When the two other genUemen quitted Miss 
Milboume to return to Trefawr^ Mr. Craig was 
still by her side^ and saying as a sort of 
apology: ''Perhaps^ I may find Mrs. Gordon 
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here/' he entered the fann-house with her. 
Agnes neither invited^ nor repelled him; she 
heard voices in the sitting-room^ and walked 
straight in there. It was not Mrs. Oordon^ 
however^ but a stranger to her^ who was sitting 
in sociable conversation with Hannah. A man of 
middle*age, with a pleasing^ benevolent face^ 
a winning smile, and a conrteons manner, rose to 
meet h^, and was introduced by Hannah as Mr. 
Williams. One glance convinced her that the 
visitor was a dergyman, and a second that Mr. 
Craig was annoyed at the circumstance. The 
latter gentleman had, however, the discretion to 
make a speedy retreat from a company where he 
felt he was not particularly wanted, and then the 
remaining trio sat down again. 

Hannah seemed much better, and showed no 
symptoms of disturbance at her cousin^s long 
absence; in fact, knowing that Mr. Craig was 
her companion, she might have been a little sur- 
prised, but would not have been alarmed, even 
had her return been delayed longer. 

" I came to visit my new parishioners,'^ said 
Mr. Williams in a kind voice. ''Had I been 
sooner aware of your residence here, I would have. 
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called before. I hope we shall find, however, that 
it is better late than never/^ 

He then proceeded to make some observations 
about the country, and enquiries relative to hep 
walk, which showed a great wish to draw Miss 
Milboume into conversation; and his manner 
was so winning, that she soon felt or fancied she 
should find a friend in him. She had at first 
doubted, whether she should relate the particulars 
of her recent walk ; but Hannah's questions were 
so direct and minute, she could not have avoided 
answering them without an uncomfortable degree 
of evasion. She knew, too, that concealment 
would be impossible, as the story would be sure 
to come round by the way of Trefawr, losing 
nothing probably by the repetition, so she pro- 
ceeded simply to tell her , cousin wh^t had 
happened to detain her. Hannah was not so 
frightened at hearing of the circumstance, as she 
had been at Agnes' first walk on the mountains, 
perhaps because x)f her quiet way of repeating it, 
perhaps because Mr. Williams listening coolly 
made her imagine there was not much real danger. 
Miss Milboume discovered that it is a very 
different thing to hear of an angiy bull, or to 
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face him ; but she was glad that her firiend made 
light of the danger, and was not even struck 
when Mr. Williams observed it was not right 
to leave the creature there, and that he should 
find out the owners, and speak about it; mean- 
time, he recommended Miss Milboume not to 
walk in that direction. 

He then rose to take leave, pausing, however, 
to say that though he was afraid Miss Owen 
could not go to church, he should be happy to 
see Miss Milbourne there, if she could walk as 
far, of which, after what he had heard to-day, he 
could not doubt. She should have a seat in his 
pew whenever she chose to come ; and next 
Sunday being the first Sunday in the month, he 
trusted he should see her at the Holy Com- 
munion. 

Agnes could not answer for a moment, her 
cheeks were crimson, and the beating of her 
heart seemed to choke her. Hannah was 
looking at her sadly and earnestly; turning 
away her eyes, she at last succeeded in 
saying: 

" We shall see you again perhaps before that. 
Sir. I do not know— I cannot say just noW^ 

p 2 
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He understood her hesitation better than 
she did herself p^haps ; and after a moment's 
thought^ he said^ taking out his watch as he 
spoke : 

*'I will come again to-morrow, if you 
please. I cannot stay longer now, but to- 
morrow I will see you, and we will talk 
about that. To-morrow at twelve, will that 
do?" 

She assented, hardly knowing what he 
meant; but then he recollected himself, and 
added : 

"No, stop.— twelve will not do. I have 
an engagement — let me see — eleven, ten ; 
would ten be too early? Could I speak to you 
then ?" 

"If you wish," she replied, mechanically, 
and after warmly shaking her hand he with- 
drew. 

Scarcely had the door closed on him, than 
Agnes sank on the sofa, hiding her face in her 
hands, trembling and almost sobbing: although 
struggling against her emotion : Hannah saw 
she was overcome, and quietly pouring out 
some restorative drops, she was herself in the 
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habit of taking, persuaded Agnes to swaUow 
them. 

''You have walked too tat, Agnes^ dear/' 
she saidj kissing her^ ''you overwork and 
over-tire yourself, and between fatigue and 
fright you are quite exhausted. That nasty 

buu r 

''No, it is not that/' said Agnes, trying to 
cahn herself, and speak composedly; "I am 
ashamed of myself; I am so mean and cowardly; 
I was afraid to tell Mr. Williams that — ^that I 
am not like you— that I do not know, do not 
believe, that I am puzzled, do not know what I 
am — am nothing in fact.'' 

Hannah only kissed her again. 

"I will speak to-morrow, however," she 
added. 

"Mr. Williams was here a long time before 
you came home, Agnes, and we had a great deal 
of conversation." 

"I am glad qf it." 

"He promised to come again to administer 
Holy Communion to me, if I could not go 
to Church, and then • he asked if you would 
join P" 
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"Oh I and what did you say ?" 

"I was obliged to say I did not know, and 
to tell him how you differed from me; and 
Agnes, I hope I did not say wrong, but I 
said I thought you only needed a little more 
time and instruction, and you would be one of 
us. I think so, unless that Scotch minister 
steals your heart/' 

"You did not say that to Mr. Williams, 
Hannah,^' exclaimed Agnes, starting. 

"Of course not; but I think it, are you 
angry ?" 

" Angry, no I but I want to understand. 
What do you mean exactly by that sentiment. 
Do you really think that our acquaintance 
and habits would give that impression to lookers 
onr 

"Yes! I think most people would suppose 
his following you had this object. You best 
know of course.'' 

" Ah ! you would not think so, if you heard 
him talk, Hannah; he is often so cross and 
unjust, and you know what Mrs. Gordon 
says." 

"Weill perhaps we had better not talk 
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about it; it will do no good!" observed 
Hannah. 

" Oh ! but I must/' cried Agnes, " I must 
settle this point definitively; I will have no 
misunderstandings^ or false impressions on this 
subject. I never for a moment supposed that 
he cared for me, I know he does not, 1 hardly 
even think that he likes me — he is captious and 
over-bearing in his manner, and I could not 
like him in that way^ even if—" she stopped 
a moment, and coloured deeply. Hannah looked 
at her in perplexity. "If," she continued, 
''there were no other, but Hannah I am 
engaged." 

Her cousin started and exclaimed, '* Agnes !" 
and then after a moment's pause, she half 
whispered, " What to Mr. Maxwell ?" 
. Agnes made a motion of assent, and both 
girls were silent for some minutes. Then 
Agnes began again, ",1 ought not, perhaps, to 
say engaged, and yet it is an engagement, only 
we thought differently, and he would not marry 
a dissenter—" and then she went on to tell 
her cousin the whole history of her intercourse 
with Bernard, the sympathy^ affection and esteem 
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he had won; their explanation, and their sorrow^ 
fol parting; her difficulties and doubts as to 
the purity of her motives, which prevented her 
from following her wishes, and made her hang 
back from declaring her convictions. 

Hannah would have been less surprised, but 
for the acquaintance with Mr. Craig; had she 
been told this before she came to Gwm-dd, she 
would have owned it was exactly what she had 
expected to hear, but now her cousin^s conduct 
puzzled her. Did Mr. Qraig know anything of 
this, she asked. 

''Mr. Craig— no! what business was it of 
his,r 

'' My dear Agnes^ you are in some things the 
most simple-hearted creature in the world; but 
because you love Mr. Maxwell, will that prevent 
Mr. Craig from loving you, unless he knows it. 
If I could only make you comprehend how 
natural it is to admire you!^' continued she, 
as she saw her cousin's impatient motion of 
her head, at the idea of Mr. Craig's affection. 

" Hannah dear, don't be fodish, and don't try 
to make me so. Mr. Craig is — I am not quite 
sure, but I think it will not be wrong to tell you-* 
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Mr. Craig is himself engaged to somebody else^ 
Mrs. Gordon told me so, a month ago.'' 

'^ He engaged too/' exclaimed Hannah, ''then 
I have been completely mistaken ; I am glad of 
it for yoor sake, dearest Agnes. How good you 
have been— and how excellent your friend most 
be to sacrifice so much : Oh I Agnes, do be con- 
vinced, and be happy." 

Agnes smiled faintly at her last exclamation, 
and then said : 

'' Only do not talk in that way ; you would not 
think it, if you knew all : all my weakness and 
repiningi and longing to turn away from the 
sacrifice, to grasp the earthly happiness at any 
price." 

There was a long silence, which Hannah broke 
by saying : 

''Agnes, when were you last at Commu- 
nion ?" 

" It is more than a year,'' said she, blushing 
deeply. 

Her cousin made no answer. 

" I knew you would be shocked ; but it is not 
entirely my fault; at least it is in one sense, 
certainly my own doing; but I could not help it 
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when we were travelling; once or twice we missed 
it by moving away, and sometimes Mrs. Drew was 
so ill I could not leave her. She was a very good 
woman, but I do not think she agreed with you 
in her views, or I suppose she would have taught 
me differently ; but she used to say that she did 
not like to communicate often, lest the service by 
frequent repetition, should lose its importance and 
solemnity. In short, I do not think she differed 
at all in her estimation of it, from the Pres- 
byterians, and I was taught the same. The words 
of the Catechism were explained away, and I was 
told it was only an act of obedience, and com- 
memoration; a solemn and public profession of 
our Christianity and faith !" 

" And in Scotland ?'^ said Hannah. 

"Oh, you know, beginning like that, I had 
nothing to unlearn, when I joined them, except 
some acts of reverence, which I never could bring 
myself to neglect; the kneeling for prayer was 
not, of course, practicable in public, but bowing 
at the Holy Name, as I had learnt in the Creed 
and elsewhere, I could not omit. I always thought 
irreverence must be a fault, but the contrary, 
never ; and in spite of Ann Atkinson's arguments. 
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t did keep to that. But you know the Sacrament 
is what is called a close communion ; no one who 
is a stranger is admitted^ and if you are a member 
of another congregation, you have to produce 
your Certificate or Lines, as they call it, or you 
will not get the Token from an Elder, and with- 
out that Token you are not admitted. Now I 
never so far joined them as to be examined and 
receive a certificate. I had not made up my 
mind entirely, and Mr. Blair kept me back in 
consequence. They always seemed to look on 
Communion as something fearfully solemn, some- 
thing which was a reward of faith and love, not 
as a means to obtain them ; and would not admit 
one who was at all wavering or unsteady, lest they 
should thereby encourage levity, or promote 
sacrilege. Perhaps I misunderstood them, but 
this seemed to be their view ; and if they were 
not quite sure a person was converted, they would 
not allow them to come. Besides, they administer 
it so seldom ; I believe it was quite an uncommon 
thing to do, but Mr. Blair had it twice a year in 
his chapel. You think I am making trifling 
excuses, but I do not mean them as such. I 
thought I was quite right then ; I see now I have 
been wrong.'' 
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'' I am glad you can say that mac h/' said 
Hamiah, '^bat oh, Agnes, I do not wonder that 
you have been puzzled and doubtful, and dis- 
tressed ; you have neglected the means by which 
you might have obtained Grace, might have been 
' strengthened and refreshed ;' forgive my speaking 
out — ^you will do so no more ?'' 

" I do not know ; a year ago, I could have 
gone with you to Communion, and received 
without doubt, and believed that J was quite 
right; I should have done it, because it is 
ordered that we should, and because in itself, as 
a simple act of commemoration of the greatest 
blessings, I should have felt it pleasant and 
profitable to do so. But now I see that the 
English Church includes much more than that 
in her teaching, I could not join in the Sacrament, 
knowing how much I should thereby profess, and 
yet not believe it, without feeling myself a 
hypocrite — ^no, I must first settle my Faith, and 
then I will act/^ 

''But do you not wish to believe, Agnes; do 
you not wish to be convinced V* 

''Heaven knows that I do,^' replied she 
eagerly ; " oh 1 Hannah, it is the very intenseness 
of my wishes that makes me doubt my convic- 
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tions — but, besides, I cannot see the texts 
those books advance, in the same light as the 
writers; I have heard it so often denied, argued 
against, was so firmly convinced that my views 
were right; and all these objections are constantly 
rising in my mind. I do not know what 1 
believe, and what I do not/' 

" Agnes, I cannot argue with you, I must leave 
you to better teaching ; but one thing I can say, 
so far as my own experience goes, simple obe- 
dience is the best cure for your doubts. I should 
say, put them all away, resolve to believe as a 
child does, without asking why ; taking the teach- 
ing of our Church for granted, without seeking 
even to have it proved— bend your mind to sub- 
mission, and in some way you will find that your 
doubts have died away, and your difficulties 
vanished. I am sure you will find those words 
come true, ' As thou hast believed, so be it done 
unto thee,' and I do not think it is belief to want 
it all explained and made clear. But I must not 
talk to you, Mr. Williams is the proper person 
now, and I am afraid of doing harm by what I 
say.'* 

A long silence followed, Agnes was deep in 
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thought^ and it was not easy for her at that 
moment to turn to any other subject. 

Their tea, however, diverted their thoughts, 
and after tea, she took out Ann Atkinson's letter, 
and read it again. She communicated its 
contents to Hannah, she wanted to discuss it, 
and the circumstances connected with it. More 
recent matters of interest had put it out of her 
head for a time, but now she recalled it, and 
thought it all strange. She repeated to her 
cousin her conjectures about the correspondence 
between Mr. Craig, and Mr. Blair, and the odd 
way in which the former had talked. Hannah 
was inclined to doubt that this was the right 
solution. She did not think Miss Atkinson's 
letter referred to Agnes' real engagement, 
there was nothing in her accusations or insinua- 
tions to lead to such an idea ; and her excessive 
eagerness to hurry her cousin away from Cwm-du 
did not seem accounted for on this supposition. 
Hannah thought Mr. Craig had more to do with 
it than he owned to. Perhaps Miss Atkinson 
knew of his engagement, and feared for her 
cousin's peace of mind, if she continued in his 
society. 
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" She knows him, does she not?^^ said Hannah. 
'' She introduced you to him and Mrs. Gordon. 
Perhaps, oh ! Agnes, suppose that she is the 
person to whom Mr. Craig is engaged. What 
do you think of that as a guess.^^ 

"That it is extremely improbable, Hannah, 
considering her age and his, and that you are 
getting quite romantic.^^ 

"1 do not know. Miss Atkinson; so I cannot 
tell what charms she may have; but suppose 
this the case, and it makes all clear. Mr. 
Craig's opinion of you, so decided from the 
first, as if he had heard of you for months, her 
jealousy and anxiety to recal you; the hints at 
disappointment and misunderstanding, and his 
acquaintance with your troubles and perplexities, 
together with his decided opinion about your 
remaining here, which you admit "gave you the 
impression that he had heard the particulars 
before you mentioned them; all this would be 
accounted for by a correspondence with Miss 
Atkinson.'^ 

" Poor thing 1^^ said Agnes, with a deep sigh. 
" And do you suppose she would be jealous of 
me? Well, people do often give themselves a 
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great deal of unnecessary tonnent and worry ; 
but I hope she has not that source of uneasi- 
ness — it is so perfectly ungrounded/' 

To this assertion Hannah said nothing; 
she had her own opinion on that matter, 
but did not think it necessary to make it 
public. 

''But what do you think of Ann's project in 
itself, Hannah? Suppose I were to undertake 
to go and distribute tracts, and visit a district in 
Paisley ?" 

''Why, if you had no nearer claims on your 
time and fortune, no relations or friends to whom 
you owed either your company or your care, and 
you were fifty years old, I dare say it might be 
a very excellent project; but if you can do more 
good elsewhere, in your own neighbourhood for 
instance, where you might have more influence, 
or amongst your own country-people, where you 
would better understand their habits and engage 
their sympathies, or if you should discover 
some more important and useful form of bene- 
volence than distributing tracts in itself, I 
should hardly think you right in devoting your 
energies to strangers, in such a pursuit/' 
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''Well^ that is what I feel^ in part, about it; 
I am too young to take such a step in a hnnj, 
and to begin and then give np^ wonJd be wors^e 
than letting it alone. But at present, however, 
having undertaken to nurse you, I do not think 
anything would justify me in leaving jou" 

'^ I fancy Miss Atkinson would hardly admit 
that to be a duty,'' said Hannah, smiling, '^ she 
would not rank my claims higher than I do 
myself, and I consider that you are performing 
an act of pure benevolence in becoming my com- 
panion/' 

'' She would tell me I was just pleasing myself, 
and would probably remind me that we ought to 
forsake friends and relatives to become disciples 
of Our Master. She is always ready to give up 
personal affection for the sake of devoting her- 
self to doing good to others, and never allowed 
even her mother to interfere with the claims of 
her district, or her visits of charity." 

" I have heard of people reversing their duties 
in that way, and leaving a parent lonely and 
forlorn that they might devote themselves to 
teaching strangers ; and I have heard the excuse 
made, that the mother and daughter could not 
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2Lgree, differed in motive and principles ; it 
always appeared to me very shocking, thongh^ of 
course, it is impossible to judge for others, or 
understand their motives ; but it put me in mind 
of the Jews saying that a thing was corban, 
when their parents needed help.'^ 

'^I suppose the command to forsake all may 
be misapplied and misundertood ;" replied 
Agnes, ''but I imagine on the whole, our 
domestic duties are much more often made an 
excuse for indolence and self-indulgence, than 
put aside from too great zeal for others uncon- 
nected with us. The latter must be the least 
fault of the two/' 

''I am not at all sure of that. Those who 
commit it are usually those who make a great 
profession, and their, example gives more offence 
in proportion as they claim to be different from 
others. One may be very indolent and selfish at 
home, without its being apparent, but one cannot 
neglect home for occupations external to it, with- 
out exciting attention and remark.^' 

*^ Of course, but self-devotion and enthusiasm 
ure always sneered at by the cowardly and selfish,^' 
remarked Agnes. 
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''Perhaps^ just because enthusiasm does so 
constantly lead to mistakes^ and after blazing 
awhile, generally dies a natural death. But, self- 
devotion I Agnes, there is often more self-will, 
than self-devotion, in our choice of occupation, I 
am afraid ; and if that servant deserves no thanks 
who simply does his duty in serving us, we surely 
should not praise him if he left needful services 
unperformed, though he might unasked, cultivate 
flowers or fruit for our use/' 
. *'I see what you mean, but then, every one 
does think she is doing the right thing ; just the 
particular duty assigned to her, even when it is 
an exception from the general rules/' 

''I believe, Agnes, you have a desperate 
hankering after this district at Paisley, and I 
will say no more about it, argument only 
strengthens the opinions it is intended to 
overthrow,'' was Hannah's smiling rejoinder. 

Tuesday morning set in with such a wild 
and stormy rain, that Agnes could not imagine 
that Mr. Williams would keep his appointment, 
and though she stirred up the fire, swept the 
hearth, and arranged the room after breakfjast, 
it was with a strong foreboding that she should 
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have no visitor. Ten o^clock, however, had hardly 
struck, when she thought she heard the outer 
gate, and in a few minutes more, the sound of 
voices in the passage, announced that Mr. 
Williams was not a person to be baffled by 
weather when he had resolved on an undertaking. 
Agnes had made up her mind, what she should 
say and do in the interview, perhaps Mr. Williams 
had done the same ; ^and after an hour^s conver- 
sation, when she went into the other room to see 
if Hannah was ready to come to the clergyman, 
it was with tears of emotion on her countenance, 
but with more peace in her heart, than she had 
felt for many weeks. 

She told Hannah afterwards, that his advice 
had very much resembled hers ; he had said more 
indeed about presumption and self-will, about 
proud independence and self-confidence, than 
Hannah had even hinted ; he had convinced her 
that these were the faults of her character; that 
an exaggerated feeling of personal responsibility 
had led her astray, and that this would be more 
successfully combated by action than by argu- 
ment ; by obedience on her own part, than by the 
most concentrated wisdom suggested by him. 
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Yes, she would yield ; she would go to church on 
Sunday, she would follow his advice, and if she 
did not find rest and peace, if her doubts were not 
entirely removed, and her mind made clear on the 
points which now perplexed her, she was resolved 
to bear it patiently ; it would be the natural result 
of her former wanderings, the inevitable penalty 
which errors would entail after them. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

A sadness 
Somewhat beyond his years, on his brow was legibly 

^***^ EVANGELINE. 

OvEB a bright fire^ in a comfortable dining- 
room in Park Street^ beside a table on which 
stood the usual allowance of decanters and 
dessert, sat Mr. Drew and Bernard Maxwell. 
Mrs. Drew liad just left them to a iSte-h-tite, and 
the gentlemen having drawn their chairs rather 
closer to the fire as they resettled themselves, each 
took a fresh glass of wine, without either break- 
ing the silence. 

At length the elder spoke. 

" Have you had any communication with Agnes^ 
ktdyP 
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"None, Sii" was the reply, in a somewhat 
dispirited tone, and with a heavy sigh. 

'^ And you do not know how those books you 
sent are doing their work/' 

" You know. Sir, I do not correspond with Miss 
Milboome, and except when she mentions the 
subject to Mrs. Drew, I have no direct way of 
hearing frojn herself." 

" No direct way ; eh 1 my dear feUow, what do 
you mean, have you some private means, some 
little electric telegraph of your own P' 

Bernard hesitated. 

'^ Well, I do not want to force your confidence. 
Maxwell; but you know I am very much inte- 
rested in your success, and if you would let me 
know your chances, I should be really grateful. 
I do not think I have behaved to you in any way 
which need make you afraid of trusting me ; . and 
I am certain you have nothing to be ashamed of 
in what you could communicate.'' 

"You have been very kind always, Sir, much 
more so than L deserve ; and your good opinion 
gives me pleasure." 

"Well, you do not look as if you were over- 
whelmed with pleasant emotions just now; 1 
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thought you out of spirits all dinner. Speak out^ 
and tell me what is the matter P^' 

*'I certainly have been vexed to-day; but I 
did not know I showed it so plainly. I am afraid 
I must have been unpleasant company for you and 
llrs. Drew.'' 

" Is it anything about Agnes, Maxwell ?'' 

"Yes.'' 

" I thought nothing else would vex you so at 
this moment." 

" I see you think nje very absurd," said 
Bernard, trying to smile. 

''Wait till I tell you so, before you think 
I mean it; but if you know, anything of her 
which I don't, I think you ought to tell 
me." 
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Ought I P" 

Anything of consequence, I mean ; for though 
she is her own mistaress, you know I am still her 
father's friend ; and except you, she has no one 
else to care for her, or on whom she has a claim 
for consideration." 

*' She may make herself new friends in Wales, 
perhaps," suggested Bernard. 
'' Not amongst the Owens, I suspect, excepting 
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the young girl whom she has been so carefully 
nursing. When you are married to her^ Bernard^ 
if you do not contrive to be sometimes ill^ it will 
be talent thrown away. She is such a first-rate 
nurse/' 

"When we are married/' repeated Bernard, 
thoughtfolly* "I should like to hear you say 
so, if I thought there was the least chance of 
that arriving; but—'' 

" Ah, I thought so. Whose influence are you 
jealous of now. There is no young Owen to in- 
terfere with you P" 

''No, she has other acquaintance beside the 
Owew." 

"I wonder how you know. Maxwell; could 
you not trust me so far." 

''There's a brother of Philip Law— you know 
Atm— staying down at the Owens now— an elder 
brother." 

"Oh, ho ! and you think he is your rival; just 
like you young fellows, fancying every body must 
see with your eyes. I dare say he has never 
thought of her." 

" I dare say not in that way. Sir. I am not in 
the least jealous of him." 
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"Well, as you have admitted so much, you 
may as well tell me all. Mr. Law then is only 
your authority ; who has Agnes been flirting with J 
The curate or dissenting minister, or what P'* 

''Miss Milbonme is perfectly incapable of 
flirtinff, Sir,^' replied Bernard, with some warmth. 
"I. never intimated anything of the kind — no 
such vulgar accusation.'^ 

" Well, well, only tell me what Mr. Law said ; 
and I will never suspect her of anything you 
dislike.'' 

"Why really, when one comes to repeat a 
thing like that, it seems absurd. James Law 
is not in the same house with Miss Milboume, 
and never saw her till last Monday, when he 
was riding over the hills, and met her by 
accident." 

"Well! I do not see anything to disturb 
you in that, if he did not fall in love with 
her, on the spot 1" said Mr. Drew, good- 
humouredly. 

"She was walking on the hills with a 
gentleman—" Bernard stopped again. 

"Aye, who was he?" exclaimed the other, 
with more anxiety. 
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"Just the person yon snggested^ Sir, the 
minister of a Presbyterian Chapel, close by 
where she is living; they were attacked by a 
savage bull, took refuge in a cottage, and were 
rescued by Mr. Law and a Mend of his, James 
Law, mentioned it in a letter, and a great deal 
more besides, not worth repeating, asserting 
at last, that the only doubt seemed to be, 
whether the Scotch minister was an accepted 
or rejected suitor ; it was all mixed up with such 
nonsense as that.'' 

" But this must not be I shall not be ! cannot 
be ! Presbyterian, indeed, hang him ! walking over 
hills, meeting wild bulls, indeed it shall not go on. 
Agnes must come home at once. Engaged to a 
Scotchman V Mr. Drew was quite excited. 

'^I never for a moment supposed she was 
engaged to him, I am not jealous of her affec- 
tions,'' exclaimed Bernard eagerly ; " all that, as I 
said before, was nonsense or exaggeration, not 
worth thinking of ; it is his influence in religious 
matters that I fear, if she were at all less inclined 
to the views and principles I dread, she would not 
surely choose such a companion. That is what 
makes me uncomfortable ?" 

" A savage bull, eh 1 that is not a desirable 
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encounter. I wonder she is not afraid to go about 
in such a country ?'* 

^'I do not apprehend such encounters are 
common^ neither do I understand that they were 
in any particular danger. They seem to have 
waited in a lonely cottage^ until the animal was 
driven away, and the whole tone of the letter, 
which I heard was so burlesque, that I should 
have paid no attention to it whatever, had her 
companion been anything but a Dissenting 
Minister.^' 

'^ And you will not allow that you are jealous of 
her affections. Are you not afraid that it may 
prove ' out of sight out of mind.' '* 

'^ If I had less reliance on Agnes' firmness and 
constancy, I should not be half so uneasy as I 
am now. That is, I should value her less ; for if 
I could not trust, I do not think that I should 
love. But the firmness of mind which makes me 
feel sure that she would not change her feelings 
towards me, makes me also dread that she will 
not alter those she has imbibed respecting the 
church, and will also make her equally resolute 
in renouncing me at last.'' Bernard spoke 
despondingly. 

" If you could only be with her, you might 
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influence her in the way you wish/' suggested 
Mr. Drew. 

Bernard shook his head. 

" I might not too, and then matters would only 
be worse. If she gave me up because she loved 
another better, I could bear it quietly^ and hope 
she would be happy; but if I lose her because 
she persists in what I think error — ^well, it is no 
use thinking.'^ 

ITiey relapsed into silence, which lasted many 
minutes. 

At length Mr. Drew began again. 

^^Tes, it is an awkward situation no doubt, 
very hard upon you Bernard.'* 

" Oh no, don't think that ; she is so much 
better in every way than I could have the least 
claim to, that it would be nothing were I to 
endure twice as much anxiety to win her ; it is of 
herself 1 think, her own good ; and I own it 
fidgets me more than perhaps it ought, to think 
of her with that dissenting minister at any time at 
her elbow, and I so far away and able to say or do 
nothing for the cause I love, even though that 
cause involves all my future happiness. I suppose," 
he added slowly and thoughtfully, ^'it is my 
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fault, I ought to trust more to the Truth; to have 
more confidence that all will be best, or to bear 
the idea of my hopes being disappointed with more 
patience and submission/' 

" I am thinking how I can help you 1^' said 
Mr. Drew gravely. 

'^ I feel like one standing on shore/' continued 
Bernard, ^' and helplessly watching the progress of 
a vessel tossing on a stormy sea ; feeling she may 
be dashed at any moment against the rocks which 
are my refuge, and ignorant whether the pilot is 
acquainted with the only safe channel. If I could 
but do anything 1'' 

"Why don't you go down there at once 
and see her; I am sure I can imagine no reason 
why you should not." 

"No, I dare not— she would not like it; we 
were not to meet again until the fifth of April, 
unless she changed as I wish." 

"Well then, I think I must write her a 
remonstrance, and tell her I do not approve of 
her associating with the Scotch minister." 

"You must be the best judge. Sir, whether 
that is likely to l)e of any use," said the lover 
doubtfully. 
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'' That is to say^ yon do not think it wonld^ eh P 
But I should put it carefully and judiciously^ I 
hope/' 

^'She would think I kept up a system of 
espionage on her movements/' said Bernard in 
the same desponding voice. ^' And one thing I 
must say^ Sir, though I have no doubt but that 
Law meant Agnes, he did not name her in the 
letter/' 

'^ Then how do you know it was she who was 
intended ?" 

y Oh ! there was everything but the name, 
including this sketch. Sir, which I begged of 
Philip Law ; there is no mistaking that face and 
figure/' 

'^ Hum !" said Mr. Drew, as he contemplated 
the etching which Bernard laid before him, 
'^ your friend Law should be an artist by pro- 
fession : he would make his fortune. But if that 
is as correct a likeness of the minister as of the 
lady, I do not wonder that you are free from 
personal jealousy. I am more surprised that the 
bull was not afraid to attack him/' 

Bernard tried to smile. 

''I always think plain men are preferred by 
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women ; so that his appearance would not lessen 
my uneasiness.^' 

^' Very likely; girls consider beauty their chief 
privilege^ and are jealous of anything which 
encroaches on it^ just as swans resent the 
approach of anything white like themselves. I 
remember mine always fought with my white pony 
at Eynsbury,^' 

" No/' said Bernard. ^' I think plain men are 
usually the most sensible. When a fellow knows 
he has no beauty^ he is obliged to take pains to 
be agreeable instead ; and women can easily 
discover if a man is thinking most of them or of 
himself.'' 

"Well, I think I might fairly write to Agnes, 
and warn her not to make herself the subject of 
absurd caricatures/' suggested Mr. Drew, still 
contemplating the sketch. 

"For Heaven's sake. Sir, don't say anything 
to vex her. I would not have her hear of such a 
thing for all the world," cried Bernard much 
excited. 

" I should not purposely annoy her, of course ; 
but as a friend, I must do something which will 
stop such preposterous folly as running about the 
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parish with the dissenting minister. And if 
it does occasion her a little vexation^ I dare 
say she will escape with life from the 
shock/' 

How Bernard did long to be allowed to see 
the letter when it was written. He could not 
get over the idea that Mr. rDrew would say 
something harsh or severe^ and that Agnes 
would consider him the responsible party for any 
pain which she might suffer; but he could not 
dictate to Mr. Drew, nor did he like to say 
anything which might imply distrust of that 
gentleman's kindness of intention. 

Another long silence followed ; at length, 
Bernard asked when Agnes was expected to return 
to the Drews. 

"There was no time fixed/' replied the elder 
gentleman. "She went nominally for two or 
three months. Mr. Owen was very desirous that 
she should promise to remain the whole winter ; 
but I would not let her tie herself down to any- 
thing positive. To say the truth, I did not 
expect she would find it very pleasant, and could 
not bear that she should feel herself bound by 
any definite engagement. The Owens are some 
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of her few relatives; and after what you once 
told me as to her future home^ I thought it my 
duty to let her make their acquaintance. I did 
not wish her to fed we were her only refage, 
particularly as she might not^ of course^ find us 
so gay and cheerful as she might wish. Still, 
I suspect she will tire of Wales by-and-bye, 
and be glad enough to come home again to 

'' Then you have no idea that she will return to 
you before Christmas) Sir ^ 

" I have no idea about her return at all, except 
that it may be whenever she chooses.'^ 

Bernard sighed again. 

''Aye, it does not augur very well for your 
influence, I admit. Maxwell ; at least, it would 
not, I suppose, were Agnes like girls in general, 
a mere creature of impulse, who, once in love, 
gives up every thing to passion ; but from what 
you have told me, I suspect hers is a struggle 
between passion and principle— reUgious enthu- 
siasm, I take it, is even a stronger feeling than 
love, with women who think of such subjects at 
all : one hears of them perpetually renouncing 
their lovers for their dijSerences of creed, and 
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making perfect martyrs of themselves with intense 
satisfaction/^ 

^' I do not see that that comforts me mnch/' 
said Bernard^ mournfully. 

" But it accounts for her remaining in Wales^ 
Maxwell^ without supposing her indifferent to 
you. I look on it^ that she is shutting herself up 
there to escape from your influence^ which [she 
fears she could not withstand. Had zeal quite 
triumphed over love^ she would return here^ to 
have an opportunity of preaching to you^ or^ at 
least, of exhibiting the strength of her prin- 
ciples/' 

" Then you think my remaining near you, and 
being much at your house, helps to keep Miss 
Milboume away; that she would return to 
England but for me P'^ 

"It seems to me extremely likely/' 

Mrs. Drew sent down notice at this moment 
that tea was waiting for the gentlemen in the 
drawing-room, which put a stop to the conversa- 
tion, and compelled Bernard to confine his 
thoughts to his own mind. 

The result of this discussion, however, was a 
resolution on the part of Bernard, which he com- 
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municated the following day to Mr. Drew, having 
called on him for that express purpose. 

"I have made up my mind, sir, to go 
abroad for a time ; and have come to talk about 
it" 

" Abroad, where ? Why ?' 

"1 do not exactly know where; to the 
Mediterranean, or Egypt, I think, but I do not 
much care. The why is, because I cannot 
remain quietly in England just now, I am rest* 
less/^ 

" Aye, aye, all along of Agnes Milboume ; 
well, I daresay it will be a very good plan ; we 
shall miss you though. Maxwell, my boy; you fill 
a place no one else can hold, and remind me of 
past times, whilst you console me for disappointed 
hopes !'^ 

Mr. Drew spoke with an emotion he could 
not control for a minute or two, and which was 
in startling contrast with his usual composure. 

"Perhaps, Miss Milboume will come back to 
you when she hears you are alone, and that will 
be better for you aU,*' suggested Bernard. 

"Maxwell, I have twice loved with all my 
heart and soul, and each time the object of my 
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love has been snatched away from me. You 
might supply the vacant place^ you do, indeed^ 
but I have no claim on you, and would not wish 
that you should share the fate of those 1 have 
lo^t. You are right to go before you are too dear 
to me/' 

^' Such a feeliug as that would not influence 
me, my dear sir; but there are other motives. 
My mother wished me to go abroad some time ago^ 
but we put it off because she knew I had a reason 
for not liking to leave the kingdom ; now, I see, 
on the contrary, it will be my wisest plan. Miss 
Milbourne may then return from her self-imposed 
banishment in Wales, and your home will not be 
so forlorn as it must be now. Of course, in our 
circumstances, it is my duty to make the sacrifice; 
since we are not to meet, I ought to be the one 
to go away ; she ought not to be driven from her 
home, because she has had the misfortune to meet 
with me, and make me love her, and, in short, 
X am; sure I ought to go.'' 
( ''Maxwell, where are your mother and 
sisters P" 

. ''Ii;i town, just now; I have talked over 
this plan with her, and she quite agrees." 
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''Mrs. Drew shall go and call on them^ and 
we will hear what they say V* 

Mrs. Drew accordingly did go and call on 
Mrs. Maxwell the next day, and they were all 
more pleased with one another than conld have 
been expected. There were several interviews, 
the Maxwells drove with Mrs. Drew, dined in 
Park Street, went ont shopping with her, and at 
the end of two or three days, when Bernard 
started for the continent, and Mrs. Maxwell 
returned to her country home, Panny Maxwell 
remained in London as a visitor in Park Street, 
and both Mr. and Mrs. Drew felt very much 
obliged for her society. 

It was a great satisfaction to Bernard, in his 
pilgrimage to the East, to leave his sister with 
his friends in London ; neither was it simply the 
selfish satisfaction of thereby receiving the most 
certain and regular information regarding Agnes 
herself, for his sister he believed was likely to 
benefit as much by her visit as he could do ; she 
being a girl of considerable talent, and anxious to 
procure better instruction than she had ever 
been able to obtain in their country retire- 
ment. 
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The arrangements were condnded with a 
rapidity which showed that the whole party 
were very much in earnest^ and so it happened^ 
that even before Agnes suspected that her 
mountain adventure had reached the ears of 
her lover and her guardian, the former had 
been induced by the report to quit the country, 
and was already on his way to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Homeward serenely she walked, with God's benediction 

^P°^ ^^ • BVAIJGELINE. 

Haix Bernard Maxwell really understood the 
exact state of affairs at Cwm-dii^ or known the 
thoughts which were occupying the mind of 
Agnes Milboume at this time^ he would probably 
have spared himself the journey which with such 
good intentions, but on most mistaken premises^ 
he now undertook. The idle stories of two idle 
young men need not have given him so much 
pain; and he ought to have known better the 
degree of credit due to such reports, and not 
to have acted on them with such precipi- 
tation. 
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IVom the day of that memorable adventure 
with the bull, Agnes had not seen Mr. Craig, but, 
on the contrary, her companions had been visitors 
with very different views. The interview on 
Tuesday morning with Mr. Williams was fol- 
lowed by several others. His wife, who was 
abready well acquainted with Hannah, and con* 
sequently was aware of her value, hastened to 
offer her every attention which friendship and 
good-will could surest. 

It seemed as if her last nervous attack had 
been the expiring struggle of HannaVs complaint. 
She rallied rapidly after that, so much so, that 
when Mrs. Williams called on Wednesday, she 
was easily induced to try a short excursion in that 
lady's pony carriage, whilst Agnes remained in 
conversation with the clergyman. 

The weather was remarkably mild and pleasant 

< 

for the time of year, and the drive did Hannah so 
much good, that Mrs. Williams persuaded her to 
repeat the experiment; and by the end of the 
week, it was arranged that should Sunday prove 
fine, Mrs. Williams should send the pony-carriage 
early to bring both the girls to the rectory in time 
for the morning service. Hannah, indeed, was 
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not considered as yet equal to the exertion of 
attending tbe whole service, and was, therefore, 
only to join the congregation after the sermon ; 
but Agnes had at length decided on taking this 
important step, and resolved to try whether active 
obedience would really bring the peace of mind 
and calm conviction, which speculation and study 
had failed to afford. Ifearful of being misled by 
the secret wishes of her heart, and of yielding to 
worldly hopes when her friends believed her 
guided by higher motives, she had confided to 
Mr. Williams the exact circumstances in which 
she was placed. He was very much struck by 
her simple candour and anxiety to do right, and 
formed a high opinion of both Agnes and Bernard 
from the unhesitating way in which they had 
agreed to sacrifice happiness to duty. Bos opinion 
of the line of conduct that she ought to pursue, 
could not, of course, be influenced by the probable 
results to herself, but it gave him a degree of 
pleasure which he thought it best to conceal, 
when he found that the steps he advised 
would, in all likelihood, contribute to her 
future comfort. 
He would not, however, allow her to take these 
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consequences at all into consideration; satisfied of 
what was rights she must resolve to trust the 
results^ whether for temporal good or evil^ pain 
or pleasure to His Hand who doeth all things 
well. If temporal happiness would not be hurtful 
to her^ she might be sure that He who is all Love 
and Mercy^ would permit her to enjoy it ; and if 
otherwise^ it would be placed beyond her reach^ 
without her wilfully turning away^ or needlessly 
inflicting such suffering on another. 

He told her he thought that there was more 
of mischief than of advantage in that degree of 
self-contemplation, which would know and drag to 
the light every imaginable wrong motive for 
a right action. The principle of action which 
she most dwelt on, which she cultivated, en- 
couraged, and set constantly before herself, would 
gradually grow up to the extinction and extirpa- . 
tion of other less worthy feelings. Let this be 
an honest and hearty desire to serve Ood in 
humility, faith, and love, and all minor influences^ 
whether in themselves good or bad would dis- 
appear before it. 

Agnes yielded ; and she had from that time 
more real peace of mind than she had enjoyed 
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for months before ; and thongh she now learnt to 
see and to acknowledge that she had done what 
was wrong, and what might occasion both offence 
and scandal^ her real penitence was not so painful 
as her former Indecision. She was looking for- 
ward to Sunday morning with calm anticipation, 
and reverent, though humble hope. 

Mr. Owen called on them rather late on Satur- 
day afternoon on his way home from Shrewsbury, 
and joyfully acknowledged the great amendment 
in his daughter's health. Excepting his visit, they 
saw no one but the Williams. Mrs. Gordon was 
shut up with a feverish cold and sore throat, and 
from fear of infection would not allow Agnes to 
see her, and Mr. Craig was away from Tuesday 
morning till Saturday night. This was a satisfac- 
tion to both girls; Agnes was not distracted by 
hints or observations on his part, and Hannah 
endeavoured to forget the uneasy sensations with 
which his strange conduct towards her cousin 
filled her. 

Sunday morning opened most propitiously 
for their intended plans. The sky smiled upon 
the leafless woods, and the flitting clouds threw 
purple shadows over the bare hill sides, till the 
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spectator forgot the desolation of the season^ in 
the rich colouring that sunshine gave to the land- 
scape ; grey rock and withered heath looked no 
longer cold and dull, under such a light, and 
beneath in the valley, under those steep banks, 
partly green, partly red, partly a blue grey, swept 
the river, here sparkling, dimpling, dancing round 
the reedy islands — there widening into deep still 
pools of almost inky blackness — and then again 
rushing on in a uniform and rapid stream of the 
tint of the beryl. Above on the quiet, solemn 
hill-tops there floated thin wreaths of snowy clouds, 
now stooping as if to kiss the surface which rose 
in rough crags towards the sky, then suddenly 
withdrawing as if the touch of aught of earth 
might sully the purity of their white folds. 

Calm and peaceful was the external world that 
day, and very calm and silent were the two girls. 
Hannah happy from her heart, too happy to speak; 
whilst Agnes, for whom she rejoiced was at length 
led to this termination of her doubts. And as the 
calmness of the day fell on their outward senses, 
so fell the holy reverend tone of the Prayers she 
had known from youth, upon Agnes^ burdened, 
over-charged heart. New they seemed, although 
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SO well known, those prayers where all blessings 
are enumerated, all wants anticipated, all condi- 
tions of life included in their words. Ah yes I 
there were warnings, instruction, consolation and 
strength in such petitions as these. 

Scarce dare I either attempt to describe her 
feelings, as she once more knelt to receive those 
deep mysterious pledges of eternal Love and soul- 
reviving Grace, and humbled her whole heart in 
gratitude and faith, willing and anxious to believe, 
putting down resolutely those mistrusting doubts 
which asked how the blessing she sought might be 
bestowed ; and dreading lest in her presumptuous 
thoughts, she should set limits to the Divine 
Power, and it should be said to her in anger and 
not in mercy, ''As thou hast believed, so be it 
done unto thee/' 

It was indeed with quivering lips, and throbbing 
heart that she breathed the words of thanks, and 
blessing for the great trial of her life, the removal 
of her nearest and dearest from her side; yet it 
was with submissive feelings for her own loss, and 
with true heartfelt comfort, as she thought of those 
who bad departed this life in faith and love ; and 
if her emotions amounted almost to pain when she 
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endeavoured to join the Angels and Arch-angels' 
song of triumph, it was a pain she would not have 
exchanged for any earthly pleasure, which fancy 
could suggest or hope anticipate. The service 
over, Agnes supported Hannah from the church, 
and as with slow steps they approached the 
Bectory, a little apart from Mrs. Williams and her 
husband, Hannah fixed her eyes oh Agnes with a 
loving expression, and said softly, 

*' Agnes, you will not repent this day.'' 
'' Eepent," said her cousin, ^' oh Hannah ! I 
fear I have been only too happy, too much inclined 
to appropriate to myseK the blessing which 
perhaps was not intended for one so wavering and 
unfixed as I am ; and yet, I do trust that the 
peace of which we have just heard, may indeed 
keep my mind and heart, and guide me to the 
knowledge and love of Him." Then after a pause, 
she added, ''I never felt more deeply thankful for 
the blessings we have just now commemorated 
(I can say this to you, dear Hannah), than I did 
to-day when I joined in the thanksgiving for those 
departed in faith and love. To be able to think 
of Arthur with perfect trust that he is at peace, 
what words can sufficiently express gratitude and 
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adoration. What would it be, had we only vague 
hopes, or uncertain theories respecting the rest of 
our loved ones after they leave us/' That was a 
happy Sunday ! 

But worldly cares, and temporal anxieties, and 
secular business return as surely as the Monday 
morning itself. Prom these there is no escape. 
They beset aU alike; though aU do not meet 
them alike, some turning them into helps in their 
path of duty, and going through them calmly and 
patiently ; others rebelling against the necessities 
which this life imposes, and murmuring that time 
should be required for trivial occupations, which 
might be so much more profitably devoted to the 
improvement of the heart, or to spiritual advance- 
ment. 

I am not speaking of world-engrossed minds, 
who gladly give themselves up to business or 
pleasure, but of those who really seek to fulfil the 
great object of this mortal life, and yet so far 
mistake, as to think and speak as if the employ- 
ments necessarily connected with it, were, in 
themselves, hindrances to the attainment of that 
object; who, dwelling on the precept, ''Set your 
affections on things above,'' forget that the same 
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Spirit dictated, ''Provide things honest in the 
sight of all men/' To Agnes, therefore, as to all 
the world besides, Monday brought its occupa- 
tions, its engagements, and its troubles with 
it. 

Mr. Owen had been rather displeased and 
indignant, when he found that none of the family 
had been over to Cwm-dA since he left them, and 
tb^t the carriage exercise which had proved so 
beneficial to Hannah, had been procured only 
through the kindness of a neighbour. He was 
not going to stand any sufch neglect of their 
sister, he said, and it had needed a good deal of 
coaxing and many smiles and soft words from 
Hannah herself, before she could extract the 
promise that he would say nothing abont it at 
home. However, he vowed that he would come 
over on Monday morning if the weather was 
favourable, and drive Hannah out himself; indeed, 
had not the girls assured him that the arrange- 
ments about going to the Eectory were so de- 
cidedly, made, as to prevent .their being changed 
without giving unnecessary trouble, he would 
have brought the carriage over on Sunday, and 
conveyed her to church himself. 

VOL. II. I 
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He kept his word on Monday, and came over 
about twelve o^clock, in the most cheerful spirits ; 
he was not acjcompanied by. any of the family, 
declaring, that as they would not come when they 
might, he would not let them come now they 
wished, he meant to have Hannah and Miss 
Milboume aU to himself. He would not drive 
either, but leaving the coach-box, he took the low, 
narrow seat facing the girls, declaring that he 
must see both their faces at once. 

^'Now, what do you think has been happening 
since you saw the girls last,'* said .he, "to 
take up their attention and time so much?*' 

" Pirst teU me,*' replied Agnes, smiling, " is 
Mr. Law still there ?*' 

''You witch, I believe you have guessed it 
already ,'* said he, laughing slyly. 

"Ah, papa, you never could keep a secret,*' 
exclaimed Hannah, " now we know.*' 

" Saucy minx, not ^eep a secret, indeed ! why 
what do you think I do with them, then. My 
head*s full of them all day long. Pretty agent I 
should make if I could not I** 

" Oh, great business secrets, yes, of course you 
keep those, papa !** 
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'^ But you think I cannot conceal others, un- 
business-like affairs, eh, Hannah ?'* 

"I think you have told us of this one, at least j 
it concerns Mr. Law ?'' 

He nodded. 

^' And Jessie V* 

Another nod. 

" Well, thqn, tell us all about it, papa.'* 

She knew he wanted to be questioned, and she 
had to do it all herself, for Agnes, between 
amusement at the recollection of Jessie's former 
despondency, with the speedy cure she had 
found, and fear of being impertinenUy curious, 
did not like to say much. The a//, however, 
from a man, was soon told. Mr. Law had 
proposed, and liad been accepted by JTessie like 
a rational girl; it was a very good match, 
Mr. Law was partner in a very rich firm at 
Bristol, and Jessie would have handsome settle- 
ments; a good house, carriage, horses, servants 
in plenty, &c., &c. 

The family were delighted, her mother espe- 
cially; "much better than marrying a parson, 
with fifty pounds a-year ; besides, now he's left 
for you, child, eh, Hannah I'' 

I 2 
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'' Yes, thaf s a consideration/' replied Hannah, 
laughing. 

''Yes, a consideration which you are not to 
entertain for one second of time, Hannah, mind 
that, chHd r 

" Very well, papa, I am to remember that you 
will never consent to my marrying a clergyman, 
is that it r' 

" Yon know what, and whom I mean. Miss,'' 
said he, trying to frown, then adding with his 
own merry laugh, ''you are too good to wear 
your sister's old shoes, my chicken, so don't put 
them on." 

They were driving all this time to Trefawr, and 
Hannah having talked herself rather tired, and 
Mr. Owen having not much more to say, silence 
fell on them until they reached the house. They 
went in the back way— almost everybody did in 
that house— and Mr. Owen took them straight 
into the dining-room, where they found Kachel 
and Lewis Roberts together. Here Mr. Owen 
left them, after declaring that he "put up" 
lovers in every room in the house, and that he 
hoped most sincerely, when Miss Milboume 
came back, she- would bring no follower, for 
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they woald be certain to take possession of 
his office if she did^ and he should be turned 
out of doors. 

Sachel seemed very glad to see them^ and 
after making Hannah lie down to rest on the 
sofa^ she sat by her side, and beginning, ''Of 
course papa has told you all about it/' was soon 
deep in the history of Jessie's affairs. 

Lewis Boberts, meanwhile, was chatting with 
Agnes, inquiring about her recent adventures on 
the hiUs, and protesting that he had lately looked 
at every lonely cottage which he had passed, 
either in walking or riding, in hopes of finding 
her there wanting his protection. 

Then in came Jessie, followed, of course, by 
Mr. Law, and simpering and blushing most 
complacently, as she introduced him to her sister 
and cousin. 

Conversation, or rather chatter, became pretty 
general, a good deal of nonsense going on 
between Rachel and Mr. Law, and bantering 
on Lewis Boberts' side of Jessie, which made 
that young lady blush more, and cry, " I never,'' 
and '' for shame," and, '' be quiet do." Presently, 
however, she pulled Agnes away, out of the 
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room, and when she had made her come up 
stairs^ she began. 

''Do you know I am going to be married to 
Mr. Law? Had you guessed it. Are you 
surprised ^ 

" No I" said Agnes, rather coldly ; then trying 
to be more aiffectionate, but not very successfully, 
she added, *' I hope you will be happy, Jessie.^' 

There was something in the whole affair from 
which she revolted ; the levity, the inconstancy,^ 
the air of family triumph, as if it were such 
a great thing to have secured a suitor for a* 
daughter;— it might have been natural had one 
of the sons brought home a gold medal from 
college, it was singularly unpleasant to her on 
such a serious matter as was now in hand. Yet 
she had no reason to expect anything better 
from them; she might have seen before, thai 
except Hannah, they all lived principally for 
the things of time; and, certainly, of all worldly, 
arrangements, the securing a ban parti for a 
daughter is the one which calls forth the most 
strongly such sentiments of congratulation; but 
she had never thought about this so decidedly 
as to put her thoughts into definite wordsj and 
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it all came * on her as a snrprise^ so different 
j&rom the feelings which had yesterday filled 
her mind. 

To her cousin's good wishes^ Jessie answered, 
by joyfully detailing how large an establishment^ 
what horses, carriages, jewels, &c., she was to 
have. How fine a house Mr. Law had near 
Bristol, how merry and nice he was, and how 
soon they were to be married, ending with, ' 

'^ Oh, Agnes ! I wish you could be married 
at the same time, how nice that would be/' 

Agnes made no answer, and Jessie continued, 

" James told me all about it/' 

''Who?" 

''James, Mr. Law; he told us where he 
met you, and about the bull, and Mr. Craig, 
did he propose in the cottager James is sure 
he did." 

"No," replied Agnes, not thinking such a 
question worth any other answer. 

" Has he yet ? — ah 1 perhaps you don't like to 
^tell. But) Agnes, if you do marry himj do 
:try and have it oii the same day. I would 
not mind waiting a week or so to arrange 
ihat/' 
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''Tou had better not i^rait for such an 
event, Jessie; whatever Mr. Law may say. 
It is a subject on which I never joke however; 
so you will be so good as to excuse my 
discussing it/' 

Just at this moment Mrs. Owen entered 
hurriedly. 

"Ah! Agnes, here you are. I am so glad 
to see you I and dear Hannah so well I she is 
wonderfully recovered ; you will be able to come 
home this week, shall you not? I think now 
she might' get on here.'' 

" I am sure Hannah would not be equal to 
her former occupations, for a long time. Ma'am," 
said Agnes, alarmed lest her friend might be sent 
back to the school-room. 

"Oh! no— no, of course not; she shall have 
no lessons, I have other plans — ^you shall hear 
by and bye. Don't be alarmed, my dear, your 
friends can come and see you here, as well as 
at Cwm-dA. But come down stairs, Jessie, 
why are you keeping your cousin up here, you 
thoughtless girl. Ah well I one must forgive 
young ladies in love I suppose, if they are a 
little giddy ; and I shall turn you over to Mr. 
Law henceforth." 
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Mrs. Owen walked oiij far enough in front 
to allow Jessie an opportunity of whispering 
to Agnes. 

'^One great good of being engaged is, that 
I am never scolded now, I may do just what I 
like, which is very nice/' 

Jessie seemed to find it " very nice indeed,'* 
and took advantage of her new liberty in many 
respects. 

When they again joined the family party, 
dinner was just getting ready, and then the 
visitors were surprised that neither Charlotte, 
Amelia, nor Morgan made their appearance. On 
enquiry, it appeared, that since their sister's 
illness, they had grown so ungovernable, and been 
so entirely neglected, that they had been sent off 
the week before, to a boarding school in a town 
about ten miles off, where little boys and girls 
were both received and educated, after a feishion, 
in perfect keeping with the expense of the esta- 
blishment. 

'^ It would do them an immense deal of good/' 
said Mrs Owen, '' Charlotte was getting quite to 
have a will of her own, and now she would be well 
broken in; she was such a good child, and so 
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dever and sharp naturally^ that she only needed 
judicious training ; but the poor thing had been 
much neglected/' 

This latter assertion \?as a truth which no one 
who knew Charlotte could dispute; but as the 
author of the neglect was no other than the mother 
herself, Agnes felt indignant at the remark which 
seemed to throw the blame of her ill-doing on the 
only sister who had taken any pains to prevent 
the evil. However, if the children were gone to 
school, Hannah's return home would become much 
more practicable. This was talked of again at 
dinner, and Mrs Owen was very anxious that it 
should be settled for the end of this week; she 
was sure that would not be at all too soon; 
Hannah was surprisingly recovered, and at this 
rate three or four more days would make her 
nearly as strong as ever. 

'' Miss Milboume does not Uke coming back, I 
can see,'' observed Mr. Law, "she likes her 
romantic rambles on the hills, where she meets 
such interesting society." 

" Miss Milboume can have the same society 
here if she chooses," said Mrs. Owen quickly, 
''she has only to express a wish." 
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'' Heaven forbid/' exclaimed Mr. Law, affecting 
to shudder, and making an absurd face; ''we 
have not all the same taste ; he was very fierce, 
was he not Miss Milbourne ?" 

''Very/' replied Agnes gravely, whilst Jessie 
giggled, and told "James" not to be absurd; 
but without listening to her, Miss Milbourne 
continued addressing Mrs. Owen. '' As soon as 
you think best, I am sure I shall be ready to 
come back ; but we have been very comfortable 
there I" 

" I am glad of it, I always thought you would ; 
indeed it must have been quite a pleasure and 
advantage to you, living in such a wholesome, 
natural way ; I was sure you would find it a treat, 
which made me so anxious you should go ; never 
mind Mr, Law's wit, my dear ; you just invite any 
friends you have made there to come and see us, 
alid they shall be vastly welcome, we will receive 
them as we do yourself, quite as part of the 
family/' 

" You are very kind, madam, but I have no 
acquaintance there who are likely to visit me, 
except Mr. and Mrs. Williams, with whom you 
are already acquainted." 
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" Mrs. Gordon, my dear, and her family, you 
forget \" said Mrs. Owen trying to look arch. 

'' Mrs. Gordon never goes out to pay visits now, 
it was quite an effort when she came down to 
Cwm-dii, and she has no family, nobody with her 
except Mr. Craig.'' 

" Aye, except Mr. Craig," laughed Mrs. Owen, 
*^ and he, according to all accounts, is not at all 
likely to follow you here — ah well !'' 

" We know how bravely Mr. Craig can keep a 
house,'' said Mr. Law demurely, ''don't we Lewis; 
that fine, bold, adventurous spirit of his must 
throw his friends into a state of incessant alarm 
for his safety. Miss Milboume !" 

"You forget his cloth," laughed Lewis, "he is 
a man of peace, and it is not desirable that they 
should be pugnacious." 

" I dare say had either of you been on foot, yon 
would have been equally glad to place a stout 
door between you and the enemy," said Agnes, 
"you have no idea &om what you saw, how 
horribly fierce and vicious the creature looked. I 
was never more frightened." 

"Poor Craig," sighed Mr. Law pathetically, 
"how fortunate that he does not hear you speak 
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SO. Fierce and vicious I I thought he looked glum^ 
but certainly we saw nothing so bad as you 
describe/' 

Agnes would not condescend to reply, but 
Jessie laughed excessively, and insisted on her 
explaining whether such epithets belonged to Mr. 
Craig, or the bull ; and called her lover "naughty 
and foolish. You did not mean Mr. Craig, now 
did you?'' 

"Certainly not," replied Agnes ; " mischievous 
and unprovoked ill-nature, leading to attacks on 
those who have done him no harm, do not form a 
prominent part of his character." 

"James made such a beautiful sketch of you 
and Mr. Craig, with the bull's -horn just appearing 
through the window, it was so like Agnes ! Tell 
her what you did with it P" added she, turning to 
Mr. Law. 

" I sent it to Philip last week, as a specimen of 
the adventures, gallant and chivalrous knights 
might meet with in Wales. Of course, I men- 
tioned no names. Miss Milboume, you need not 
be afraid for my discretion." 

"Yes, and he heard from Philip since," 
exclaimed Jessie, eagerly taking up his words. 
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'' yesterday morning, and Philip told him that one 
of his fellow-students, wais so delighted with the 
drawing, that he begged it of him, and carried it 
off/' 

Agnes looked as calm and unconcerned as she 
could, thinking all the time that Mr. Law was 
very disagreeable. 

'' What is your brother,'* enquired Lewis ; a 
question which Agnes had wished very much that 
somebody would ask. But she was not at all 
prepared for the answer, which came on her with 
startling effect. She set down the glass of water 
which she was conveying to her lips ; her hand 
trembled so that she inadvertently spilt it; she 
could not have done a better thing; for the 
confusion, as she and Eachel started up to get out 
of the way of the current, prevented her agitation 
from being generaUy noticed ; there was a good 
deal of talking, and she apologised, and the little 
pool was mopped up, and the cloth being presently 
removed, no more was said, except a congratula- 
tion on Mrs. Owen's part, that the glass was not 
broken, and that its contents were not wine; 
which led to some question from Hannah to Mr. 
Law, relative to the glass works at Bristol, and 
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brought out from him a great deal of interesting 
and amusing information on that subject. Agnea 
had time to recover her equanimity, and leisure 
to hope that her start and changing colour had 
not been observed by any one, and then to 
entertain a most intense curiosity to know which 
of the pupils had been present when Mr. Law's 
sketch was exhibited, and to hear all the particu- 
lars relative to it ; especially, whether it could be 
Bernard who took possession of it. What she 
would not ask, came to her knowledge another 
way. 

Jessie and Eachel were engaged to pay a visit 
that afternoon, and when they were gone up to 
dress for their walk, and Agnes had been called 
away by Mrs. Owen, Mr. Law came to the sofa 
where Hannah was resting, and said, 

"Can you tell me why your cousin was so 
exceedingly discomposed at the mention of Mr. 
Trdawney's name ; the gentleman with whom my 
brother studies ?^' 

"Was she?'* enquired Hannah, deliberating 
what she should say besides. 

" Yes, elegant, and self-possessed as she is, she 
would not have committed the gaucherie of 
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upsetting that tumbler on a slight provocation; 
besides^ she changed colour awfully when I named 
him/' 

"It is not 'extraordinary/' replied Hannah^ 
"her brother, to whom she was excessively 
attached, was pupil there too/' 

" Was ! when ? and why did he leave ?" 

"He died quite suddenly, last April; don't 
you see she wears mourning. It was a dreadful 
shock 1" 

"Poor thing— I had no idea — ^it was before 
Phihp went there," said Mr. Law, in an accent 
of real concern. " I wish I had never said any- 
thing jibout it; I wish I had never sent Philip 
that sketch, on my honour, I do — ^I would bet 
anything they some of them knew her ; the one 
who took it away. She might well be annoyed/' 

" Yes, I know she is acquainted with one at 
least ; can you tell me who got possession of the 
drawing?" 

Mr. Law pulled out his brother's letter, referred 
to it, and announced to Hannah, that the gentle- 
man was a certain Bernard Maxwell. 

" Does she know him, Hannah P" inquired he 
eagerly. 
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^'Yes^ he was her brother^s most intimate 
friend^ and is a good deal at her guardian's house 
in London I '^ 

Mr. Law was convinced he had done mischief^ 
and though^ had Agnes been quite happy, he 
would not have minded teasing her, he felt 
great compunction now that he knew more of 
her, for haviog written what might come round 
to her friends, and give her pain. 

^' I would give anything this had not hap- 
pened,^' said he. 

"Please do not mention it to Jessie,*' said 
Hannah, eagerly, " I am sure Agnes would rather 
have nothing said about it." 

Mr. Law had no intention of communicating 
the result of his unlucky act to any one, least 
of all to Jessie, so he readily promised this 
much: 

" Can I do nothing more for her just to 
make up ?" 

" Nothing, I should think, except dropping 
the subject of Mr. Craig altogether ; it is un- 
pleasant, and may make mischief, although there 
is really nothing in their acquaintance to talk 
about." 
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" I dare say not ; I will say no more about it, 
you may depend on it. Do tell her, if you 
can bring it in handsomely, how sorry I am if 
I annoyed her. Ton need not mention any 
particular annoyance, and then she may apply 
the apology as she pleases.*' 

Some of the party returning at this moment, 
no more could be said, and soon after the car- 
riage came round to take the two girls back to 
Gwm-dA, as Mrs. Owen wished her daughter to 
be home before dusk. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

With coantenanoe thonghtfal and careworn— 

Gabriel was it, who weary of waiting, unhappy and 

restless. 
Sought in the western wilds, oblivion of self and of 

'' I AM a&aid you most have bad an un- 
pleasant visit/^ said Hannah^ after a considerable 
silence^ as they were sitting by fire-light that 
evening. 

Agnes sighed a little^ and then said^ rather 
hesitatingly : 

" Not very; but Hannah^ I see more every day 
how foolish I have been/' 

" How do you mean^ Agnes V 

"Do you know, they all think at Trefawr, that 
I am going to marry Mr. Craig P' 

K 2 
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''Yes/' replied Hannah, calmly, "so I dis- 
covered ; but they will find out their mistake 
before long; and you will hear no more ^bout 
it. Mr. Law promised me to set that all right, 
and not to teaze you again/' 

" Mr. Law ! how came you to talk to 
himr 

Hannah related exactly what had passed 
between them ; and when she had done, she 
waited somewhat anxiously for an answer from 
Agnes, but she waited in vain. Her cousin did 
not speak, neither was the expression of her 
countenance discernable by the flickering light of 
the fire. 

^^ Agnesy you aire not displeased with me for 
saying what I didP^' inquired Hannah^ anxiously, 
and bending forwards to try and see her 
face. 

^' No,*' said Agnes, in a voice which betrayed 
at once that she was struggling with some deep 
emotion. ^' I wanted to know, and I could not 
ask.*' 

Another long silence followed; Hannah was 
a£raid to speak again. Poor Agnes waa ex- 
ceedingly distressed. GRie questioD, "what had 
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Bernard heard ?" and " what would he think P'' 
pressed heavily npon her mind. I^e blamed 
herself severely for her want of consideration 
and caution towards Mr. Craig^ for having allowed 
herseK to be drawn on to permit his companion- 
ship^ for having persuaded herself that what she 
would not have sanctioned at Eynsbury or Trefawr 
could be permissable at Cwm-dii^ and for having 
been so very absurd as to fancy that^ under any 
circumstances^ short of being both married^ she 
could cultivate the friendship of a man^ without 
exposing herself to comment and conjecture. 
Knowing that the affections of both w^e engaged^ 
she had hoped that she might find in him some- 
thing more than a companion ; a guide^ a 
counsellor^ a friend ; and^ in the soUtudes of 
Gwm'^dii^ she had supposed that the experiment 
might be tried with safety. 

In both points she seemed to have failed; his 
conduct when last they met^ had been so captious 
and annoying^ that she could not flatter herself 
with the idea of his entertaining esteem or regard ; 
and she had brought down on herself A whole 
shower of criticism and gossip which^ for aught 
she knew> had already reached her friends in. 
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London^ and probably extended to Scotland also. 
It could hardly have been worse, had they Uved 
in the centre of the most populous village, or 
walked in the High Street of the dullest country 
town in England. 

The conclusion which she came to was, that 
though her motives had been innocent, the thing 
itself had been essentially wrong; that any line 
of conduct on which society has pronounced its 
ban, must be imprudent to pursue, and liable to 
produce inconveniences to those who adopt it, 
even when it does not lead to scandal, and other 
more serious consequences. 

At last, however, she broke the silence, and 
began to express to her cousin some of the 
feeUngs which were distressing her. She had 
been foolish, imprudent, self-conceited. That was 
the worst of all; she saw it now; it had all 
come from the same source, her resolution to act 
and judge for herself. Had she not adopted 
those views which she had learnt in Scotland, 
all this would not have occurred; she should 
never have known Mr. Craig; she need not have 
parted from Bernard; she should not even 
have come to Wales. But here she stopped 
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abruptly^ and exclaimed that^ for all that^ slie 
was glad she had come^ that HannaVs friendship 
would compensate for a great deal of unhappiness^ 
aiid that whatever else might happen to her^ she 
trusted always to preserve that. 

Hannah tried to persuade her that her self- 
reproaches with regard to Mr. Craig were 
unfounded; that she had never sought his 
society, never purposely thrown herself in his 
way; and that if his wishes, or accident had 
brought them together, she at least was not to 

blame. 

But Agnes was seized with a vague dread of 
what Bernard might think, which prevented her 
from deriving any comfort from her cousin's 
expostulations. She was too uneasy to be able 
to think of any other subject; and yet, what 
more could she say to justify her uneasiness ? 
it was a mere fancy perhaps; but she had a 
presentiment of sorrow which she could neither 
shake off, nor reason away, and this haunted her 
all the evening. 

There was but one comfort for her, the thought 
that, as she had been enabled to return and retrace 
her steps, renounce her errors, and submit her 
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pride of understanding in humble and penitent 
faith to the guidance from which she had re- 
volted^ she might trust that forgiveness would be 
accorded; and then the punishment which she 
dreaded, would prove the loving chastisement of 
a Father softening, melting, aud purifying the 
heart. 

"Yes," thought she, "if I hope to be received 
as a child, I must expect the ' scourging* which is 
the token of love; only let me submit myself, 
let me but have the 'wise and iiiankful heart^ 
which can prefer the griefs He sends to any 
pleasures &ney can suggest ; let me lie still and 
bless Him that He has not forsaken me, nor left 
me to myself." 

Mr. Owen could not come the next day to 
give Hannah a drive as he had intended ; but he 
sent over Jessie in the carriage to take her out. 
The post arriving at the same moment, afforded 
Agnes the welcome excuse of a letter to read, 
to remain at home, and leave the sisters to a 
tSte-a^Ste. 

This lett^ was &om Mr. Drew, and being 
written under the impressions which he had 
derived from his conversation with Bernard, was 
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not of a nature to afford Agnes either comfort or 
satisfaction. 

It was very kind certainly, much mcnre so 
than she could have expected, but the whole 
tenor of it showed her how strongly he had 
imbibed the idea that her acquaintance with 
Mr. Craig had been allowed to extend beyond 
the ordinary limits of prudence, and therefore 
in her pecuh'ar circumstances, must be especially 
ill-judged and objectionable. He did not state 
how he derived his information, and admitted 
that probably it might be exaggerated, and he 
would not blame her until certain that he had 
been well-informed; neither would he dictate 
what her conduct had better be for the future, 
only if she wished to return home, he would 
arrange immediately for her journey, and they 
should be very glad to receive her. He added, 
in conclusion, that before she received this, Mr. 
Maxwell would have started on an expedition 
to the continent, which would probably occupy 
the next two months or more. Agnes laid 
down the letter, and drew a long breath; she 
was too much mortified and over-whelmed by 
the contents, to think dearly at first, but 
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pressing her hands over her eyes^ she sat for 
many minutes scarcely conscious of anything, 
except her one ardent wish^ to bear patiently 
and humbly^ both the blame and the punishment 
of her faults. 

A slight movement in the room made her 
look up with a starts and her momentary surprise 
was replaced by a decided feeling of annoyance^ 
on discovering that Mr. Craig was standing 
beside her, with an expression in his eyes as 
he gazed at her^ which made her colour rise with 
indignation. 

'^I beg your pardon/' said he, recollecting 
himself as he caught her eye, '' I have interrupted 
you, but seeing the door open, I entered your 



room/' 



He seated himself without waiting for an 
invitation, which he chose to imagine she had 
been too much startled to give, and then he 
continued, '^It is a good while since I have 
seen you. Miss Milboume.'' 

"About a week; how is Mrs. Gordon?" 
and then her eyes falling on the open letter by 
her side, she took it up, and began refolding it 
with scrupulous accuracy. 
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Pretty well again^ you have not been to the 
Lodge to see her/^ replied he^ in a reproachful 
tone. 

"Not since Saturday morning, I think/' 

"Yon were not at either service on the 
Sabbath, were you ill ?'* 

"No/' answered Agnes, the colour coming 
into her cheeks; she paused a moment^ and 
then added, " I was otherwise engaged/* 

" Engaged 1 was that a right engagement 
which could keep you from public worship 
Miss Milboume ?'' 

"It did not, Mr. Craig,'* she repUed coolly, 
looking fall at him, "I was at Churchy at the 
parish Church, with my cousin." 

"At the parish Church 1 Mr. WiUiams then 
has not called for nothing," observed he, with 
something of sarcasm. 

"I trust not/' answered Agnes, quickly but 
firmly ; " I went with my cousin to attend 
Holy Communion, and T am truly thankful that 
I did so." 

Mr. Craig looked very much disturbed. "And 
could you. Miss Milboume, after enjoying the 
simplicity and spirituality of our worship, turn 
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again with satisfaction to the mysticism and the 
formality, the vain ceremonies and outward show 
of the English Church. What am I to conjecture 
from such conduct V* 

He looked at her very sternly, but she was 
not in the least awed by his looks, and only 
hesitated, because she could not at the moment 
decide exactly how much of the truth it would 
be prudent to tell him. 

" Must I conclude,^' he continued, still fixing 
his eyes on her, as she appeared to devote all 
her attention to the sheet of paper she held in 
her hand, '^that you are really the light, 
frivolous, changeable being that you were re- 
presented to me; perfectly incapable of keeping 
any set of opinions steadfastly ; your faith ready 
to take any colour, to mould itself to any form 
which those about you may trouble themselves 
to lend to it. Is that your character J" 

''I do not think it is, Mr. Craig, nor do I 
think you will find it so.'' 

He looked quite aghast at the calm self- 
possessed way in which she answered his emphatic 
declamation. After a little pause, however, he 
continuedj 
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''Will you then be so kind as to tell me 
for what reason you acted as you say you did 
last Sabbath ?'' 

"Because I thought it best, I believed it 
right, my duty to return to my Mother Church, 
the Church in Communion with which my 
parents lived and died, according to whose 
doctrines, and into whose fellowship I was 
baptized, but from which I grieve to say, I 
once presumptuously and ignorantly v^itured 
to stray. And now that I have answered you 
openly and folly, may I ask, on what ground you 
question me as you have done ?" 

"Yes, Miss Molboumei 1 will tell you; it is 
because as you were a member of my congregation, 
I consider myseK responsible for teaching you 
well/^ 

"When I was a member of your congregation, 
that is on the two or three Sundays that I 
attended at your Chapel, you were of course 
responsible for what teaching I heard there, but 
I do not admit that my having been present 
occasionally at your services, gives you any 
authority over me, or any right to question my 
proceedings/^ 
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He looked displeased and disturbed at her 
answer, but after a little silence, he resumed, 
^'Does not the fact of your being commended 
to my care, my spiritual care, by your friends, 
give me any claim on your deference, or you any 
on my zeal and attention/' 

" No one can give you claims which they do 
not originally possess themselves, Mr. Craig, 
and it happens that those to whose opinions I 
reaUy owe deference and respect, have seriously 
objected to my intercourse with you/* 

Mr. Craig started, and exclaimed sharply, 
" Who has done that ?'' 

She did not reply to this interrogation, but 
continued in the same quiet tone in which she 
had before been speaking. 

''When Mr. WilUams claimed me as his 
parishioner, and asserted that his duty obliged 
him to see that I had spiritual instruction, that 
I was warned or exhorted by himself, whilst 
residing within the bounds of his parish, I 
could understand and appreciate his claims. I 
knew by whom he was sent, through whom his 
pastoral authority was xM)mmitted to him, and 
I could not deny that he was acting rightly .'* 
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" Then you admit it ; you have joined his 
Church again^ and forsaken those pure doctrines^ 
that spiritual worship, which you once professed ; 
caught and entangled, no doubt, in the snares of 
the forms and ceremonies which shallow minds 
prefer ; you quit the congregation which has been 
made ' free indeed,' forgetting whose words they 
were, ' He that will worship God must do it in 
spirit/ Tou forget how wonderfully you were 
brought by circumstances to the knowledge of the 
Truth, transplanted, as it were, into the Vineyard 
of the Church, from out of the Wilderness of 
Prelacy and Mysticism, taken against youj own 
will, at the expense of much pain and grief to 
yourself, from those who had systematically misled 
or neglected you, and forced to seek consolation 
in your sorrows and troubles, where the purest 
consolation might be found. All this you forget, 
and neglecting the evident calls and warnings of 
Providence, you lapse at the very first temptation, 
into the errors from which we hoped you had 
escaped. I shall hear of you next, no doubt, as 
joining the kindred Church of Bome. A few soft 
words from a priest, and you would at once be his 
prey." 
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He spoke with excessive bitterness^ but Agnes 
listened quietly^ although her colour deepened as 
he proceeded^ and when he paused^ she said, 

^^ I am not surprised that you should misun- 
derstand my feelings, or misjudge my actions, for 
you know too little of the circumstances in which 
I have been placed, too little of me altogether to 
form a correct opinion of my conduct or my 
motives. I might say that it is uncharitable in 
you^ under the circumstances, to express any 
opinion about these points; and ungenerous to 
attack the Church to which I have just declared 
my adjierence; or unkind to accuse those Mends 
who brought me up; but I will not dwell on 
these things, it is not worth while* Nor shall I 
attempt to defend my opinions, my conduct, or 
my Church ; I detest arguments on any subject, 
especially on religious ones. So I shall just 
content myself with assuring you again, most 
explicitly, that I do not acknowledge your autho- 
rity, I deny that you have any right to question 
me, or to find fault with me, so I must beg I may 
hear no more such language.'^ 

" I have done,'* said he, gloomily ; " you resent 
my interference, you do not love to hear the 
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Truth, you will not listen to your true 
friends—^' 

'^No, Mr. Craig, you are unjust; had you 
spoken as a friend, I would have listened with 
attention and gratitude; but I have ceased to 
flatter myself with the idea of gaining your friend- 
ship, although, when first we were acquainted, I 
certainly desired it extremely, and should have 
valued it highly/' 

"And now you do not care for it, you are 
indifferent about me, and my opinion P'^ said he, in a 
very calm tone, which seemed strangely at variance 
with the agitation expressed by his features. 

** I have ceased to think of what I found unat- 
tainable ; you have shewn me your good opinion 
was not to be won by me ; but now, please let us 
drop this subject, it is, I suppose, as unpleasant 
to you as to me.'' She scanned his countenance 
as she spoke, quite unable, however, to understand 
its varying expression. 

" No," replied he, quickly, and turning towards 
her, " I cannot leave it unexplained, why do you 
think I do not esteem you V 

"Your, harsh, unjust judgments of me on alt 
occasions convinced me of that." 

VOL. II. L 
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" Harsh, unjust ! well, perhaps I have been so. 
Miss Milboume; if you did but know — if I dared 
to tell you— it is bitter to be thus misconstrued ; 
you thought, perhaps, that I hated you V^ 

" I think I have had some reason to imagine 
you despised me, at least." 

" Never \" exclaimed he, energetically, " could 
I despise you ? If I had, should I have cared for 
your opinions, your change, your desertion of our 
cause — no, you little guess— I dare say I have 
been harsh and rude. You cannot imagine what 
the source of my uneasiness is— not hatred^ 
certainly— perhaps if you knew all, you might 
pity me— you would have done so, had I been 
kind, you say.'' 

He spoke in a strange, disconnected way, and 
looked so excessively unhappy, that Agnes could 
not help pitying him at that moment. She 
thought that perhaps his unprosperous engage- 
ment preyed on his mind, and affected his temper. 
She had heard that such things sometimes did 
occur, and that men had been at times soured for 
life, by being thwarted in their matrimonial 
projects. Still she did not at all know what to 
say, or whether it would be prudent or proper to 
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express what she fdt, or to acknowledge that she 
was acquainted with his engagement ; she thought 
at one moment she would allude to it^ that he 
was wishing to bring forward the subject, but the 
next her courage failed her, and she felt that she 
dare not verge upon so delicate a topic. 

He was the first to speak again. 

"You say that I have been ungenerous, unjust, 
unkind. Miss Milboume, no doubt you are right,* 
you must indeed dislike me/' 

"Forgive me for speaking so harshly,^' said 
Agnes, looking at him kindly, "it was not right 
in me; I dare say you never meant to be so ; you 
were not, perhaps, conscious of how your words 
would sound, and if you meant to speak for my 
benefit, I ought not to have taken ofiience. I 
have been so accustomed to tenderness in the few 
who ever cared enough for me to censure me, that 
perhaps I have been spoilt. Let us say no more 

« 

about it. I am sorry that you are unhappy, Mr. 
Craig I^' 

" I am a wretch,'' exclaimed he, with a vehe- 
mence which startled her ; " a miserable wretch, 
from whom happiness has vanished." 

" Oh, no ! do not say so,'' exclaimed she eagerly, 

l2 • 
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and in the kindest tone of her sweet voice; ''if 
you have been crossed, if yonr prospects arp not 
bright, still you know whose dispensation it is; 
and there is a silver lining to the darkest doad. 
I know, firom experience, we are only miserable 
through our own faults, when we will not trust 
and hope for the future/' 

" It is my own fault,'' was his only observa- 
tion. 

She did not very well know what to answer; 
she could not preach to him, but she did after a 
moment venture to say, '* It certainly makes dis- 
appointment much more bitter when we feel that 
our misconduct brings it on ourselves. Self- 
blame is the hardest thing of all to bear ; I know 
that well. I do not know what your sorrow is, 
and perhaps if I did I could do you no good, but 
I would very gladly console you if I could." 

It would have been difficult for any one to 
resist her winning looks and persuasive tones. Had 
she in the slightest degree suspected the origin of 
Mr. CSraig's gloom, her conduct would have been 
very different ; as it was, her conjectures were 
wide of the truth, she thought of lovers' quarrels^ 
or of offended relations, of pecuniary difficulties. 
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debts^ perhaps^ from e^riy thonghtlessness^ which 
now pressed on him; of family dissensions or 
uncertain prospects. She little thought that his 
miseiy arose from a vehement and nngovemable 
passion for herself^ as sudden in its commencement^ 
as it had been violent in its course, and equally 
opposed by his reason which showed him it was 
hopeless, and his conscience which told him it was 
wrong. 

The remembrance of his prior engagement made 
him wretched, but it did not, it could not make 
him indifferent. It was a passion which had 
arisen almost at their first interview, and against 
which he had striven, as he thought, in the most 
efficacious way, by denying her good qualities, 
discovering her failings, or attributing to her such 
as he fancied she must have. Such efforts had 
proved but a feeble resource, it was a vain seif- 
deoeption which had made him adopt this subter- 
fuge ; his conscience told him he was unjust to 
her, and Mrs. Gordon warmly asserted the same 
thing. The pleasure of hearing her good qualities 
discussed, had made him often revert to the sub- 
ject, although he told himself that it was as a cure 
for too strong a partiality, that he pursued the 
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topic. And so day by , day his passion had 
increased, whether he saw her, or only talked of 
her, whether he quarrelled or agreed with her. 
She was the only intellectual companion he had 
met with at Cwm-dii ; and her good sense, sim- 
plicity and sincerity, were as captivating to his 
mind as her beauty and grace were to his eyes. 
He did not mean, however, to tell her of his affec- 
tion, he had quite resolved against that ; but he 
could not tear himself away, he could not quit her, 
when she looked so kindly compassionate, so 
bewitchingly gentle and friendly. He sat still in 
mournful silence. Finding he did not speak, she 
began again, " I believe we shall go back to Trefawr 
at the end of this week, Hannah is almost well 
now." 

He started and winced as if he had received a 
sudden blow ; '^ go back I I had forgotten that it 
must come to that, and I shall never see you 
again.'' 

" Why not ?'' began she quickly, " I dare say^' 
— ^but she -stoppe'd abruptly as she looked at 
him. His face was quite pale with emotion, but 
his eyes fixed on her, spoke a language which she 
could no longer mistake, and from which she 
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jirank with terror. That one look told her all ; 
aid for a moment her eyes sunk under his glance^ 
aad the blood rushing again to her cheeks, gave 
her countenance an air of softness, which brought 
hipes, mad, desperate hopes to his heart. 

" Miss Milbourne/' said he in a soft pleading 
vdce, " shall I say that the greatest charm of my 
life will be gone, when you leave Cwm-d(i ?" 

A.gnes rose decidedly, with a grave, almost stem 
expression of face. 

" Mr. Craig, we have talked here a little too 
long, excuse me, but I have business — ^letters — I 
must beg you to leave/' 

He rose, but he did not go ; at that moment 
passion triumphed over reason, conscience, every 
restraint, he caught her hand, and exclaimed, 

" I have gone too far to draw back— I love you, 
ardently, desperately, with my whole heart and 
soul— above all expression — beyond all words — 
against aU hope — in spite of obstacles, coldness, 
reserve: — passionately — idolatrously ; I did not 
intend it — against my will — it is madness to love 
as I dor 

In vain Agnes tried to withdraw her hand from 
his, in vain she endeavoured to stop his eager 
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wordsj or to show by her countenance how offended 
she was. 

'^Let me go^ Mr. Craig, you insult me; yoa 
forget yourself; for shame 1 I know that you are 
engaged to another woman-this language is 
insolence I^' 

'^ Madness, perhaps, but neither insult nor into* 
lence. Oh ! Miss Milboume, have you no pity — ^no 
corresponding feeling for me P Engaged ! yes I was 
once, but that was a delusion, a snare ; I never 
loved before ; and the first engagement might be 
at once annulled, would you but give me one 
instant^s hope.^' 

'^ And do you think to recommend yourself to 
me by professions- such as these ?^' replied she, 
giving way for a moment to the scorn which rose 
in her heart. '^ Can you suppose I am to be won 
by an open avowal of inconstancy ; that whilst yoa 
forfeit all claim to esteem, you could make any 
impression on my heart P Leave me.'' 

'^No, I never hoped, I did not speak from any 
idea of your returning my attachment, it is mad- 
ness to love, but I could not help speaking. I 
only ask for your pity : you might bestow that 
without wronging your cousin. Blame me as you 
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please. I know you must, but do not bestow all 
your pity on Ann Atkinson ; until at least you 
understand the circumstances in which our engage* 
ment was formed/' 

'^ Mr Graig^ leave off this way of speaking, and 
go away at once. No circumstances can justify 
inconstancy^ treachery such as this. I never till 
this moment knew to whom you were engaged ; I 
only knew that you were not free, and with this 
knowledge, the idea that' you could be so lost to 
honour, honesty, truth, to all sense of right, never 
for a moment occurred to me; believe me, my 
conduct would have been different had I suspected 
your want of seK-control. As to my cousin, if 
she is the object of your engagement, I feel 
inclined to congratulate her that the discovery 
has been made in time.^' 

" And did you not learn the fact from Ann her- 
self P I thought her jealous foresight had warned 
you. Well, no matter; your bitter reproaches, 
Miss Milboume are more painful to me than her 
jealous suspicions, or her angry remonstrances. 
You are impatient that I should be gone ; you do 
not know what love is, you cannot guess what it 
will be for me never to see, or to speak to you 
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again— to hear your voice, to touch your hand for 
the last time ! perhaps had I even been free, you 
would still have been indifferent — cold — careless 
of my happiness ?'' 

*^ I certainly should ; you might have had my 
esteem, had you deserved it ; my affection, never I 
you never could have touched my heart I" 

''Never? Would that I might have tried— 
that the knowledge of my own wretched engage- 
ment had not influenced you— that the engage- 
ment itself had not been a clog on my actions, a 
check on every word I uttered in your presence/' 

Agnes' lip curled again with scorn. 

" Such checks as fail when most needed, are, 
indeed, of little value; but had there been no 
such obstacle in existence, the result would have 
been the same, as far as I am concerned. I never 
should have loved you.'' 

*' Never ?" again he repeated, looking stead- 
fastly at her, " perhaps you are wrong. I would 
have won you by devotion, by constancy, by 
perseverance, by enthusiasm, by your love of 
knowledge, of talent, of intellect. I feel that in 
me which, might I but have had the opportunity, 
should have forced you to love me; should hav6 
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compelled yotur affection j I feel that I am your 
equal in powers of mind— your superior, perhaps. 
There is but one circumstance which could have 
positively prevented me from winning you. I 
would not have asked you to settle in this remote 
and dreary district; I would have earned for you 
a name, a place in society; I would have dis- 
interred my talents from the grave in which they 
have been buried; even yon should have been 
proud of me, could you but have been my own. 
The one only invincible obstacle— does it exist ?— 
a prior attachment on your side,^^ continued he, 
speaking very slowly, and sinking his voice, as 
the wild enthusiasm which had before influenced 
him died away — '' are you so sure I could never win 
your heart, because you have none now to bestow ?" 
'^ You have no right to ask such questions,'' 
replied Agnes, haughtily, though she could not 
prevent the deeper colour rushing to her cheeks 
again, " you have no right to speak to me in this 
way at all. Every moment you remain here is an 
additional fault, every word of profession gives a 
deeper tinge to your error. Leave me, I com- 
mand you, Mr. Craig, or I will ring and summon 
Mrs. Lewis to the room.'' 
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She laid her hand on the bell-rope as she 
.spoke. 

" There is no need/' exclaimed he^ taking up 
his hat^ ^'I am goings I am more than satisfied; 
you would have denied the supposition if you 
oonld with tnith. Farewell^ Miss Milboume^ we 
shall probably never meet again ; may you never 
be so miserable as I am/' 

He quitted the room precipitately; and pale, 
tremblings and exhausted^ Agnes sank on the 
sofa to try and arrange her ideas, understand 
what had just past, recollect her words, to ascer- 
tain whether she had been hasty or unkind in 
speech, and in reviewing her general conduct, to 
decide how £ar she was responsible for what had 
happened, and how much her own imprudence 
had contributed to the shock which must now be 
hanging over her cousin. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the world 

far below her 
Dark no longer, but all illumined with love ! « 

EYAlfGEIINE. 

^'Li7E is a very puzzling thing after all, a 
complication of errors, blunders, sorrows, and 
sufferings — a. weary— a very weary thing;,'' said 
Agnes, with a deep sigh. 

Hannah looked up from the square of delicate 
cambric which she was busily heiumilig, and 
answered in a low voice : 

''Yes, 'but catch a gleam beyond it, and 'tis 
bliss I' Have you forgotten your favourite motto, 
' Fai pour devoir ? '' 

** But why is it so entangled now ? Only from 
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our own faults sorely. Gould we all walk 
straight on to that 'gleam beyond^' what misery 
we should spare each other and ourselves. And 
yet^ we may not have meant to step aside perhaps ; 
we may have thought we were following our 
guide ; and suddenly we discover it was « false 
li^t we saw, and we find ourselves in a labyrinth, 
and know not which way to turn ; and if our 
friends try to help us, they bring themselves 
into dif&culties, and leave us just where we 
were/' 

''I suppose it is our own fault if we allow 
ourselves to follow a false light, Agnes,'' said 
Hannah, thoughtfully ; " but do sorrow and 
trouble never come but from our own errors P 
They may be sent to bring our sin to remembrance, 
but they may have another origin. Can you 
imagine a more acute sorrow than what was 
endured by her who was 'highly favoured' and 
'blessed above women?'" 

Another long silence ensued ; then Agnes said 
again : 

''I do not mean to complain; but I should 
like to know why it must be so." 

''Why was not this cambric woven from the 
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flax plant as it came from the field ; why was it 
dried in the sun, steeped in water, beaten to 
fibres, carded and cleaned before it could 
be manufactured into this soft and delicate 
fabric r' 

" Ah ! that is true. Suffering purifies— elevates 
— it may, it must bfe best for them. Yet 1 caused 
it." 

^'You are weary in body, Agnes, dear; and 
that is the reason your spirits are low. You took 
no exercise to-day, and yon have been veiy much 
excited, grieved, and disappointed. You are 
blaming yourself for all that has occurred, and 
worrying yourself also about what may follow, 
quite unnecessarily I think. Let me teU you 
my view of the past." 

^' Well, I should like to hear it; but I do not 
promise to agree with you." 

''First then, Mr. Craig's conduct. Tor this 
surely, you are not accountable; you never did 
or said, or looked an invitation to him. His 
faults have been his own entirely, and the 
consequences must fall on himself chiefly— dis- 
appointment, regret, remorse, shame, he has 
incurred them all." 
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''Yes, but how happened it that a man so 
seemingly high-principled, religious, and strict in 
his ideas of right and wrong, should fall into 
such a self-delusion, should commit so very 
evident a fault?— it puzzles me. What security 
is there for the conduct of any one, if such as 
he could go astray so widely ? It frightens me to 
think of it. Perhaps I tempted him V 

"I suppose we ought not even to attempt to 
judge of how he fell; whether self-confidence, or 
pride, or carelessness were the cause ; or whether 
the fault was in past times, in having formed an 
engagement from unworthy motives, without 
affection, one has no right to say ; only, he could 
not have loved your cousin faithfully, if he ever 
loved her at all I But security, Agnes ! Ton 
know how very dangerous that is. ^Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.' Our security can be only in watchfulness, 
humility, self-distrust, and prayer/' 

" Poor Ann Atkinson I what a blow it will 
be for her, Hannah ! It is such a retun 
for her kind interest in me and my weL 
fareP' 

''If Miss Atkinson had never tampered with 
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your creed^ had not tried to convert you^ she 
would have saved herself this pam/' said 
Hannah. 

''That seems cruel to say, she did it with 
the best intentions^'^ replied Agnes. 

''Yet she was tempting you to do wrong] 
at least you must admit that.'' 

"She thought it her duty/' said Agnes, yet 
with hesitation. 

" Why was it more her duty to make you a 
Presbyterian, than it was yours to convert her 
into a Church-woman ? Is everybody to go 
about endeavouring to alter the creed, or the 
profession, or the discipline of everybody elseP 
Miss Atkinson may be able to attend to herself 
and her friends too, but I should be very much 
afraid whilst I wias engaged in trimming my 
neighbour's lamp, my own might be neglected." 

"She is very sincere, Hannah, self-^denying, 
and energetic. She will sacrifice a great deal*'* 
anything for the right." 

"Well, Agnes! do you not think if she is 
so, that it will be a less punishment to her to 
discover Mr. Craig's treachery or levity before 
she becomes his wife than afterwards P It would 
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have been misery to have married a man who 
did not care for her/' 

''I like that view better; but then, Hannah^ 
had not the engagement been formed, she 
would have been spared the suffering; why was 
she permitted to form itP Providence has 
interposed to preserve her from this snare, but 
why was it allowed to be in her path?'' 

^'My dear Agnes, you frighten me with your 
questions and doubts. Do let us put the 
subject away altogether," 

^^Am I wrong in asking such questions? 
But if I do not think of this, I shall be 
thinking of something worse, more painful." 

''Mr. Maxwell? but I do not think that 
need distress you," said Hannah. 

''What! not that Bernard should think me 
a flirt— or something bad? that he should leave 
Engknd so abruptly, in disgust perhaps -'or 
to forget me ?' Oh I Hannah, must not that 
distress me?" 

"You draw such hasty conclusions. Do 
you think he has altered— been inconstant— * 
changeable ? you do not, I am sure." 

"Not changeable ifrom fickleness or levity. 
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no, indeed 1 Bat if I lost his esteem, I should 
inevitably lose his affection also/' said Agnes, in 
a voice of emotion. 

^' Yes ! if —but it is not in the least probable/^ 
replied Hannah, decidedly. 

" What, not when he believes me to have been 
acting in a way so inconsistent with all regard 
for him, so at variance with my promises; he 
so refined, so high-minded, so exquisitely delicate 
in his feelings about women— could he bear to 
think of me as acting with such levity ?'' 

''No! certainly not, Agnes; therefore he 
would not believe it. The more high-minded 
and refined he is, the less would he be incUned 
to attach any credit to gossip injurious to you. 
It was not refinement of feeUng which made Mr. 
Law circulate an idle conjecture I^' Hannah 
blushed as she passed this censure on her 
future brother-in-law. 

'' Bernard knows so little of me, Hannah ! a 
week and two days we were together, that is 
all; and then I owned perhaps too readily -7 
too much, and now— now perhaps he thinks me 
lightly won by every idle word— he must value 
me lightly.^' 

H 2 
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" My dear Agues" remonstrated Haniiah, '' do 
you know you are both unjust and unkind in 
your judgment ; you give him credit for neither 
discernment, nor constancy, nor even common 
sense. What sort of person this Philip Law 
may be we do not know ; but I think we may 
fairly conclude him to be thoughtless and careless, 
like his brother, not intending to give pain, 
perhaps, but yet liking to teaze. Can you 
suppose then that your friend, your brother's 
friend, would lightly condemn you from the 
burlesque and caricatured account of an accident, 
which for aught he knows, was without either 
antecedents or consequences, so far as you and 
Mr. Craig were concerned/' 

Agnes shook her head. ''If it had been so. 
But it was not, and why should I assume that he 
knows just so much, and no more P' 

"If he knew all, it would not be to your 
disadvantage,^' replied Hannah, emphatically. 

'' I am not sure of that, Hannah, I cannot but 
feel that I have not deserved the happiness which 
might have been mine, and I feel that trouble 
may come as a just punishment, I wish to 
prepare my mind to bear it properly.'* 
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" Indeed, I do not think you are right/' replied 
Hannah, with great earnestness, ''in choosing 
to anticipate sorrow, you are exercising neither 
faith nor patience; you are taking on yourself 
a burden which it was never intended you should 
bear; and if you will add the troubles of the 
future, to the sorrows of the present, you will 
not be able to carry them. If the exact know- 
ledge of coming events could be obtained, which 
all our anticipations never can give us, it would 
not help us to endure any grief more cheerfuUy. 
Faith tells us this knowledge is withheld in mercy, 
and experience teaches us the same thing; 
otherwise imagination would so heighten every 
future evil, that our whole life would be one 
long torment," 

''True, but what has that to do with my 
present feelings ?" asked Agnes, 

" I only wish to remind you not to seek for 
what is withheld in mercy. The forbidden fruit 
was the inowledge of good and evil, pre- 
sumptuously sought; Agnes, Eve is not the 
only woman who has forfeited Paradise, lured 
by that bait V 

" What would you have me do P*' 
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« Submit r 

'^ Indeed^ that is what I desire/' said Agnes, 
with earnestness. 

" Yet you do not take the right way/' 

'^ What is that, tell me please ; I do really wish 
for patience^ Hannah/' 

" I know that you do. But then to obtain it^ 
so far as your own exertions are concerned, dear 
Agnes, don't you think that you should take 
a true, not an exaggerated yiew of your trial 
of to-day. One part of this is suspense ! you 
are like a person arrived too soon at an important 
rendezvous. The friend expected is not there; 
you do not even know which way he is coming, 
and if you rush off on the chance of meeting 
sooner, shall you not probably miss him altogether. 
Trust would induce you to be still; patience 
would make you wait calmly.'' 

" And I am not doing this, I confess," said 
Agnes, gravely. 

'^ No, Agnes, because you let your imagination 
run away with you, and cannot whilst fancying 
possible sorrows, fulfil positive duties. Suspense 
is hard to bear I know, but bitter draughts are 
often the most strengthening/' 
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" True/' 

'^Let ,me recommend you to do something 
positive. Action will help you. Answer Mr. 
Drew's letter to-night, it can go by the early 
morning post.'' 

*' Do you know I am ashamed of making my 
confession/' said Agnes, colouring. 

^^ Ashamed to have done what you feel and 
know to be right, Agnes, is that possible I" 

''You do not know Mr. Drew; he will 
despise my weakness ; and I have so wished for 
his esteem. But there is another reason, to 
write and say all this, seems like — ^like asking 
for— I would rather have waited till Bernard 
asked the question himself/' Agnes spoke with 
hesitation and confusion. 

'^But he will not be there, Agnes. You 
say he has gone abroad. Surely, in that case, 
you may own all to Mr. Drew without scruple. 
You ought to do so. Delicacy either true or 
false, cannot be wounded by an admission which 
he will not hear/' 

*' False delicacy !" repeated Agnes. 

'' An admission which would afford him such 
intense pleasure,'^ pursued Hannah. 
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'* Ah I if I were sure of that/' said Agnes, 
sofQy. 

'^ Write— write now, A^es, who knows what 
to-morrow may bring forth/' 

Agnes drew her desk towards her, but paused 
again. 

''A few lines from you, Agnes/' added 
Hannah, '^will set the whole affair about Mr. 
Craig in the right light. When Mr. Drew 
knows that you have rejoined our Church, he will 
no longer fear his influence. It is due to him, 
to yourself, to Mr. Maxwell, to make this expla* 
nation, and although, as I know, self*- vindication 
is unpleasant, that ought not to prevent your 
doing what is right. Db not let pride prevent 
the effort for which duty calls." 

The task was undertaken and performed. 
Agnes felt it was an act of penance deservedly 
brought on her by her incautiousness; but after 
all, it was only the first effort which was very 
painful; when once she had set her mind to 
perform it, her courage rose with her resolution, 
and she went straight on through what she had to 
say. 

She wrote accordingly to Mr. Drew, and related 
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what her present plans were. She and Hannah 
were to retjom to Trefawr the ensuing Thursday, 
and as she had promised to remain with her 
cousinsy until after Miss Owen's weddings which 
was fixed for the 6th^ she must decline for that 
time Mr. Drew's kind offer to fetch her away; 
after that, she should he glad to leave Wales, as 
soon as it was convenient to him. She added, 
that although she thought there might be some 
exaggeration in the accounts which reached him 
with regard to her acquaintance with Mr. Craig, 
she admitted that she had been inadvertently led 
into an appearance of greater intimacy than really 
existed. This, however, would be entirely put an 
end to, by her removal from Cwm-d^l, and what 
ever gossip might have said, would then soon be 
forgotten* She then added a short, but very 
decided account of the resolution she had formed 
and acted on, of renouncing her Dissenting pre- 
dilections, and returning to the C!ommunion of 
the English Church. In conclusion, after a little 
consideration, she said she was surprised to hear 
that Mr. Maxwell was gone abroad; and she 
inquired whether his tour was likely to be of any 
great length. 
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Agnes and Hannah vrert indeed to return to 
Trefawr on Thursday ; their presence and their 
services had been warmly claimed by Jessie and 
Mrs. Owen^ also. Hannah^s neat fingers were 
needed in matters of high importance; and Jessie 
had assured her cousin^ that her knowledge of 
what was fashionable, and taste for what was 
beautiful, would be of the greatest advantage and 
use. Mrs. Owen sent a message expressly to say, 
that however fall the house was on the occasion, 
there would be plenty of room for Miss Milboume, 
whom she was most anxious to detain ; and 
Agnes, with a presentiment that she might really 
be of use, in preventing Hannah from being quite 
overwhelmed by the claims of her mother and 
sisters, had given her promise to prolong her visit. 

The next morning brought her two letters at 
the same time. The first which she opened, the 
hand-writing of which was unknown to her, was, 
to her intense astonishment, signed ''Duncan 
Gndg/' It was rather lengthy, and with a 
feeling compounded of unwilling justice, and 
reluctant curiosity, she began its perusal. 

" When Mrs. Gordon acquainted you with my 
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engagement to your cocusin, she could not tell you^ 
because she did not know, the peculiar circum* 
stances under which that engagement was formed. 
It was about eighteen months ago that it occurred. 
I had known Miss Atkinson for two years, or 
rather more. I was at that time, a young medical 
student at Edinburgh, with but bad prospects, 
and no love for my profession, which had been 
chosen for me by my friends. She is nearly ten 
years my senior, as, perhaps, you may have 
guessed. *Why she took a fancy to me, I do not 
know ; we met often at the house of the friends 
she was visiting — ^then she left Edinburgh for 
some months. Our intercourse was renewed the 
following year, and at length, I was a good deal 
surprised by receiving an intimation through a 
friend, that if I paid my addresses to her, they 
would be willingly received. At first, I believed 
it a joke ; the difference of years, and the fact of 
her having a handsome independence, made me 
consider it, for both our sakes, an indelicate one. 
But I was soon convinced of the contrary ; then 
came a struggle between inclination and prudence 
— I might say, between principle and interest. I 
did not love Miss Atkinson. Her manners were 
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often harsh and ungracious; except to me^ het 
temper seemed irritable, and her person was 
coarse and phun. Excuse mj saying this, I 
forgot, at the moment, she was your cousin. I 
loved elegance, refinement^ beauty, intellect; but 
then I saw, she was sensible, active, intelligent ; 
she might be refined and softened ; she might 
learn to sympathize in some of my tastes ; to take 
pleasure in my pursuits. Information might 
expand her mi^d and open her eyes; she might 
discover that one is not a worse Christian, because 
one understands geology or botany; that music or 
drawing are not necessarily profane employments^ 
and that fancy and imagination are not intended 
as snares in our paths. In short that religion 
may be combined with the pursuits of this life, so 
as to hallow them all; and that to cultivate our 
moral and intellectual faculties to the utmost will 
not lessen our influence, or impair our character 
as Christians. But why need I write this to you^ 
you know her well enough. She had a fortune, I 
had none, and could I consent to marry her, I 
should become independent. She preferred me, 
and I in return — disliked her. WeU, no matter j 
my friend argued the case, he pointed out all the 
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advantages. I had no prospects^ here was an 
opening. I hated my profession, if I accepted her, 
I might choose another. • I yielded, proposed in 
form, was accepted, which considering how cool I 
was, was some wonder to me. She soon expressed 
her wish that I should enter the ministry ; I had 
no objection, the necessary steps were taken ; in 
the meantime we were separated, and our inter* 
coarse was carried on by letter ; that suited me 
very well. I did not dislike her at a distance. 
I ought to have told you that it had been settled, 
that for the present our engagement should remain 
a secret. Mrs. Atkinson might not perhaps have 
objected seriously, but Ann's uncle she knew 
would be annoyed and displeased at her choice, 
and she could not make up her mind to vex him, 
whilst his health was in a precarious state. Such 
it has continued ever since, in consequence of 
which her family are still ignorant of this unfor- 
tunate and ill-judged affair, 

" When we met again, my reluctance had greatly 
increased, and I found the engagement so little to 
my taste that I was anxious, wildly anxious to 
terminate it at onoe by marriage. I could not 
trust myself, I foresaw what has since occurred ; 
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but Ann would not agree, she mistook my impa- 
tience for a lover's ardour. The delusion made 
her' happy, poor thing*! I wish I could feel 
grateful to her for her preference; some men 
might, perhaps ; but the idea of my obligations to ' 
her revolts me more and more. You would pity 
me, if you knew how I have tried to love her, and 
how vainly. I feel that I could dare and suffer 
all things to win the reluctant love of a woman 
like Miss Milbourne. Forgive me, you will be 
displeased I know, I see in fancy your lips curl 
as they did — as they never could have done had 
I possessed but a shadow of an interest in your 
heart. Well, to go back, I said I could not live 
near her, and carry on a clandestine engagement. 
I have faults, but such hypocrisy would have 
driven me mad; it was unendurable, and I 
accepted Mr. Blair's proposal of coming here ; our 
plan was, as soon as Ann chose to own our 
engagement, for I left that to her, to marry and 
return here, Mrs. Gordon had agreed to it, and 
Mr. Brown has lately become so much worse, that 
in his present childish state, opposition from 
him had ceased to be formidable, when unfor- 
tunately she sent you here. No sooner had she 
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done itj than she saw her error; and her jealousy 
has since known no rest. Her foresight has been 
justified ; and she has made me doubly miserable. 
T write by to-da/s post to own all to her, but 
what an acknowledgement 1 have you no pity now; 
I have to own to perfidy, inconstancy, ingratitude, 
or shall I call it deception, and mercenary 
motives ? How you must hate and despise me, 
now you know all. 

" I must leave off. I felt this explanation was 
due to you, to me, to Ann herself. Adieu, 
vision of loveliness and sweetness, such as I shall 
never meet again. Had you but been conscious 
of your power, had you been vain, coquettish, 
loving admiration in the smsdlest degree, I should 
not have been the mad and miserable man I am. 
May your love, at least, be prosperous ; and may 
he to whom you liave given, or may give your 
heart, treasure it with the ardour that I should 
have done. Farewell ! 

"Duncan Craig.'' 

Agnes perused the letter with great interest, 
yet a mixtur^e of feelings was raised by the history 
it contained^ comprising so much of dislike, dis* 
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approval, and other uncomfortable sensations, 
that she wished to tnm as quickly as possible 
from the subject. 

For this purpose she took up the other letter, 
and one glance at the address was enough to drive 
all thoughts of Mr. Craig from her mind. It was 
from Bernard himself. She tore it open, breathless 
with ansiety to see its contents, hope and fear 
equally powerful by turns, and affection for the 
writer more powerful than either. It was dated 
in London, and was as follows. 

"Dearest Agnes, 
" I cannot leave England, as I am about to do 
for some weeks, without attempting some further 
communication with you. Do not be angry with 
me for my presumption; but I think (I fancy, 
perhaps, would be the correct expression), that you 
yourself would not be pleased, would accuse me 
of neglect, or coldness, or perhaps somethiug more 
unkind, did I not explain my movements to you. 
If this is mere self-flattery, at least forgive it in 
one whose whole hopes of worldly happiness are 
centered in you, depending entirely on your deci* 
sion for the future. Dear Agnes, what have you 
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been doings thinkings feeling for this last month. 
Good, I know you have been doing, kind actions; 
affectionate and cheerful and gentle as you are, I 
do not wonder that you are valued as a nurse, 
•suffering itself must be sweet to be so soothed ; 
but, I am selfish, and am not satisfied to know 
only that you have been doing good to others ; 
and yet not purely selfish, for had I not the dear 
hope of meeting you again, I should still ardently 
wish that you might adopt the same views as 
myself, convinced as I am that in your case it is 
of immense importance. I love you Agnes, as I 
think you believe, but my love does not blind me 
to the fact that you have erred, and that your best 
hope of peace, is to retrace your steps. Have 
you read the books I sent you, have you thought 
on their contents, have you prayed for light and 
guidance from on High. Have you learnt to see 
that our Church has a system which can guide her 
children who study it in their daily life ; surely and 
peacefully to the end. The daily prayers, the daily 
psalms, the daily lessons, the annual commemora- 
tion of every great point of faith, of every important 
event to which we look for Salvation, the record 
of those who being dead, yet speal^ in theu: 
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teaching or their examples^ the care to remind 
us of our baptismal vow^ and the all-important 
privileges then conferred on us^ the earnest exhorta- 
tions to attend that ^^dear Eeast^ the sweetest, 
holiest, best of all/' the tender expostulations 
with those who neglect it, the blessings and the 
warnings, the words of confession and penitence 
for our hours of humiliation, the comfortable 
promises for the faithful and humble ; what more 
than this can you require to guide jou day by 
day f What more can you meet in the teaching 
of the holiest, most devout, most self-denying 
ministers of other sects P Surely, if in teaching 
they equal, they cannot excel our system ; and is 
it less valuable because, being written down, it is 
preserved from variation or corruption P Does it 
deserve less love, because it has endured, and 
stood the test of centuries P Is it less desirable 
because the most careless cannot detract from it^ 
the most earnest cannot improve it, the most 
enthusiastic cannot add to it; because, whilst 
it exalts and purifies those who live up to it, it 
is a perpetual witness against such as neglect and 
despise it ; because, whilst it honours the office of 
its priests, it goes far to secure their flocks from 
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the evils of those defects and errors to which 
humanity is always liable. Could I make you 
see it with my eyes, feel for it my love — ^forgive 
me, again I say^ dearest, for venturing to address 
jrou, but condescend to answer me. If you are 
stiU unaltered, I shall then learn to submit, and 
shall trust when we meet again, to meet you as 
a friend, and be resigned ; but if my prayers have 
been in any degree answered, if my hopes have 
begun to be fulfilled, if a brighter prospect is 
opening, ohl Agnes, I dare not trust myself to 
think, to dwell- upon such an idea, lest it quite 
steal my heart from other duties. When shall 
you return from Wales? I am jealous of the 
country which detains you. I would have you 
with your oldest friends again. I have no right, 
you will say; but I do not presume to dictate. 
I only wish and hope. It has been settled that 
I should visit the continent. Under present 
circumstances, I believe this is the best thing for 
us both, although I cannot even pretend that I 
consider it anything but a painful banishment, and, 
may I add, one from which I would gladly— how 
gladly ! be recalled by yourself. One word from you, 
and I return immediately. Could you but speak 
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that word, dearest Agnes, I know you would ! If, 
however, my earnest prayers and ardent wishes 
are not doomed to be fulfilled, I shall not see you 
again till the fifth of April; and then— no, I 
cannot promise to meet you as a friend; it is 
impossible. Time can make no change in the 
feehngs with which I regard you. Agnes, if our 
hopes of happiness are to be wrecked— if you 
stiU think duty points to separate patbs in life, 
may you at least find peace and faith support 
you. But recal those precious words you once 
spoke. Say, 'I love you no longer,' that in 
parting I may not have the additional pang of 
knowing you endure even a tithe of what I must 
suffer. 

" But I will not contemplate this. Forgive me, 
and do not think me insane for having ventured 
to say so much, for having dared to remind yon 
of the past. For more than ten years I have 
known the depth of affection, the tenderness, the 
truth of your character; and I feel that I am as 
certain of the constancy of your heart, as I am of 
the purity of your intentions; and little as I 
deserve your regard, those words once spoken 
make you mine for ever, ev^ if in this world we 
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should not realise the happiness they promised. 
There will be no divisions^ no misconceptions^ no 
shadow of grief in the world to come^ and there, 
at least, we may love for ever. 

" Yours with the most unchangeable regard, 

"Beenaed Maxwell/' 

Agnes was completely absorbed in this letter ; 
her heart swelled; her eyes filled with tears of 
the most intense happiness, as she read the 
assurances of Bernard's unwavering esteem and 
affection. His unselfish devotion, his earnestness 
for her good, her peace, her welfare; yes, this 
was a love which might well gratify her ; an 
attachment to which she could listen and reply 
without a blush. She felt that he, at least, trusted 
her most entirely ; there was no whisper of 
reproach, no insinuation of levity in his words. 
Whatever Mr. Law might have said, or Mr. 
Drew have written, Bernard, at least, was un- 
qhanged in his esteem, was uninfluenced by their 
representations, unless, indeed, it was that which 
had urged him to a stronger declaration of regard, 
» more passionate profession of love than he had 
before ventured to express. 
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And now she might reply! it was in her 
power to speak that word for which, with such 
intense longing, he yet hardly dared to hope. 
From her conscience, as from her heart, she 
might say what he asked, she might bid him 
retom, she might tell him to be happy. Ah ! 
how could she ever be thankful enough that 
she had been enabled to submit, to retrace her 
steps, to understand and yield to her convictions. 

It was in her power to recompense his self- 
devotion and his constancy, to recal him from 
wanderings which she now understood were so 
unwillingly undertaken, to show that she was 
sensible to his love, and could return it with 
confidence and affection. She saw him in her 
fancy before her; she pictured his looks, his 
tones, his well-remembered smile. The vision 
was too delightful ; and as if to check her 
imagination, and remind her how in all earthly 
things pain and pleasure are interwoven, her eyes 
at the moment fell on Mr. Craig's letter, and then 
she remembered her cousin. 
• Poor Ann Atkinson I the thought of her was 
a pang indeed. All her hopes destroyed, her 
love despisedj her plans overthrown ; and Agnes 
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herself the cause of this sorrow^ although entirely 
the uuintentional one. It seemed hardly right 
to rejoice in her own prospects, when such a 
doud was^ through her means^ hanging over her 
cousin. She looked up with a sigh^ and met 
HannaVs eyes fixed on her with such an ex- 
pression of anxious love^ as she could not resist. 
She must tell her all ^ all ^ and in rapid^ glowing 
words was the tale of her happiness poured out. 

Hannah's love and sympathy deserved this 
confidence. She could so truly rejoice, so entirely 
without that tone of boastful reproach which is 
implied in the words, " I told you so.'* It was 
Agnes who reminded her of this, it was 
Agnes who recalled her own despondency, and 
Hannah's more cheering views, and who eagerly 
pointed out how rightly, and with what discern- 
ment she had judged the whole affair. 

Hannah put away these thoughts and sugges- 
tions. She did not want to talk of herself; she 
wished her cousin to see the whole transaction in 
the right point of view, unbiassed by the pecuKar 
tenderness towards the sufferers, and self-reproach 
to herse]f which the contrast in their situation 
excited. 
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And Agnes learnt to see it as Hannah wished^ 
and found her questions answered ; for Mr. Craig's 
explanation had shown her how the engagement 
had been formed, and how far from the true and 
right motives had been those which influenced 
him; how delicacy, propriety, and rectitude had 
been violated by both, and sorrow and suffering 
had been the fruit of error. But it was not her 
business to judge and condemn others; it was 
enough for her to see and own the wilfulness and 
proud determination to take her own way, which 
in exposing her to this unpleasant and painful 
catastrophe, had justly overwhelmed her with 
mortification and self->reproach. Unpleasant as 
such ideas were, they were wholesome and good 
for her, and formed a safe counterpoise to the 
happy sensations which might otherwise have 
obtained too great a hold upon her heart. 
Thankfulness and humility mingled with her joy, 
and tempered its excess. Ah ! she had erred too 
much herself to have a right to be severe on 
others. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Though she blushed and smiled 
I was discarded — 
StUl grew my bosom then 
Still as a stagnant fen, 
Hatefol to me were men, 
The sunlight hateful. 

LONQPELLOW. 

The afternoon of Wednesday was too busily 
occupied in numerous small affairs^ consequent 
on their return home^ to allow much time to be 
spent in abstract reasoning or pleasant medita- 
tions. There were two visits also to be paid 
before they removed, both which devolved on 
Agnes alone, as Hannah^s strength should not, 
she declared, be expended in efforts of politeness, 
or over-exertions of friendship which were not 
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absolutely necessary. So Agnes walked alone 
into the town, to call on Mrs. Williams, to 
mention their recent arrangements, and to express 
in as warm a way as her real feeling and deep 
emotion would allow, her gratitude for the 
circumstances which had placed her under Mr. 
Williams^ pastoral care, and her thankfulness to 
him for the exertions which had made that care 
so beneficial to herself. 

The kind sympathy expressed by both the 
clergyman and his wife was most touching to 
Agnes ; though it seemed so natural to them to 
be concerned for any one who was brought even 
for a short time under his spiritual charge, that 
they put away her thanks and gratitude as 
infinitely beyond what the occasion required. 
For the effect of their intercourse upon her own 
mind, Mr. Williams disclaimed all merit ; it was 
the advantage and beauty of the Church system 
which had commended itself to her heart, when 
once faurly stated; it was this which had dis- 
pelled the prejudices and doubts clouding her 
soul, with regard to what her conduct should be; 
and the resolution to submit her mind, made and 
carried out in humility and sincerity, had been 
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followed by that blessing from on higb^ which 
brought peace and love along with it. 

He earnestly tmsted^ he said^ that the 
dangerous experiment she had made^ would 
suffice for a warning and lesson throughout her 
future life ; for though it was very possible that 
there might be those who were actuated by 
really humble^ sincere^ and conscientious motives 
in quitting that Church in which Providence had 
placed them, and choosing out for themselves 
new preachers, and more exciting teaching, his 
own experience went to prove that it was seldom 
that the first change was the lastj and even 
where this was not the case, and the convert 
continued steady and consistent in his after life, 
he had never known an instance in which it had 
not been followed by sorrows or troubles, evidently 
the result of the change itself, and which other- 
wise might have been altogether escaped. Little, 
indeed, does it become such as we to judge our 
feUows, or to denounce that suffering or sorrow 
are presumptive evidence of peculiar errors, yet 
there are cases in which these spring so entirely 
from previous conduct, that we can no more 
avoid connecting the two together, than we can 
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help supposing fractures and contusions to be the 
result of external violence. If we know a man 
has had a dangerous fall^ we shall not easily be 
convinced that his broken bones are the effect 
of changes in the weather, or produced by fever 
or indigestion. 

Agnes returned from her visit to the Eectory, 
pondering much on his parting words, and feeling 
deep in her heart a witness of their truth; her 
own experience confirmed what he had said, that 
sorrow and trouble resulted from such experiments 
as she had tried. The reluctance which she felt 
to pay a visit at the Lodge was in itself one 
consequence of the unforeseen evils, which she 
had brought on others as well as herself. 

She could not leave Cwm-dA without calling on 
Mrs. Gordon, much as she disliked the idea of 
an interview, and greatly as she dreaded the 
chance of meeting Mr. Craig. She chose the 
time when she knew, from his habits, he was 
most likely to be out of the way, and it was Mrith 
great satisfaction that she found herself safe in the 
drawing-room with Mrs. Gordon, without having 
encountered the minister in her approach to the 
house. 
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" So Miss Hannah is well enough to go home, 
is she ?" said the old lady, after a good deal of 
conversation had passed, ''I am glad to hear 
it ; but you must not give up coming to see me, 
my dear/' 

^' We shall be very busy at Trefawr, I fancy,'' 
replied Agnes indirectly, "I understand Mrs. 
Owen is more active than ever, getting my 
cousin's wedding things ready." 

"Married she is to be, is she? well, I wish 
marriages were never delayed longer; there is 
nothing to my mind so bad as your long, private 
engagements." 

Agnes coloured in spite of herself. 

" There's Duncan Craig, now," continued Mrs. 
Gordon, " sure he is fit to go out of his mind, 
I think; I never saw •the like of him. These 
two days past he has neither spoken nor eaten 
like a Christian, and, I believe, has not been to 
bed either. 'Duncan,' said I, 'you'U be ill, ease 
your mind, and tell me all about it.' But not 
he ! not a word could I get out of him. I am 
afraid his young lady is sick, or angry, or 
something." 

Agnes, obliged to say somethingi and con- 
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scioas that^ whatever it was^ it would be probably 
repeated to Mr. Craig, replied briefly : 

" I am sorry to hear it/' 

Mrs. Gordon looked at her somewhat keenly. 

" When did you see Duncan Craig, last ?" 

^' Yesterday/' replied Agnes, as composedly 
as she could, and, after a moment's pause, she 
added, '^ I have just been to call on Mrs. 
Williams r 

" You went to church last Sabbath, did you 

not r 

Miss Milboume asssented. 

'^ Duncan told me ; I never saw him more put 
out about anything; he fretted all the evening 
after David told us he had seen you drive off in 
Mr. Williams' chaise." 

Agnes looked down, and was silent. 

" My dear, I don't blame you in the least. 
' Why should you be angry V said I, to Duncan 
Craig, ' it is natural for her ; she was always used 
to go to church, brought up to it from a child, 
and to go with her cousin now, is just what one 
might expect. I really think it was decent and 
proper." 

" It is very gqod of you to take my part, 
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Madam/' answered Agnes^ glad to say anything 
which did not involve an opinion^ or express a 
feeling of her own. 

"It was not the least good; he would not 
listen to me ; you were changeable^ and frivolous^ 
and all sorts of bad things. 'Well/ said I, 
' Duncan^ if that is the case^ why should you care 
so much. She is a stranger in these parts^ likely 
soon to go quite away, and then probably you 
will never see her again. If she is Ught and 

* 

frivolous, .as you say, why should you care, let 
her go, and think no more about her. You don't 
disturb yourself about Miss Hannah, or Miss 
Bachel. They may be as frivolous as they 
please !' " 

Mrs. Gordon paused, and Agnes, with her 
eyes cast down, and glowing cheeks, waited in 
silence to hear what might come next. 

" Well, don't you want to know what he said, 
my dear ?" 

" Perhaps he might not wish you to tell me/' 
suggested Agnes, '^ and, indeed, I think I must 
be going home." 

" No, stay a bit ; he will not mind what I say. 
He turned round sharply on me, and said: 
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'Agnes Milbounie is worth twenty Hannahs, 
and fifty Eachel Owens.' Was not that pretty, 
my dear ?" 

" It is very far from the truth, I assure you, 
my dear Madam; you must know my cousin, 
Hannah^ better than that; and, indeed, you ought 
not to tell me such things, any more than Mr. 
Craig ought to say them 1" 

^' As to that, I told him I should tell you, and 
he neither said yea nor nay ; he only threw him- 
self down in a chair, and nearly upset his tea-cup. 
' If I did not know better,' said I, ' Duncan, I 
should think you were in love with Miss Mil- 
bouxne yourself/ ' Think what you please,' said 
he. What do you say to that ?" 

"I must go," said Agnes, rising decidedly; 
'' I am not sure that I shall be able to pay you 
another visit. I expect to go home very soon 
after my cousin's wedding, and, in the meantime, 
I shall be very busy." 

'' You go to London ?" 

" Tes ! to the house of my guardian, Mr. 
Drew." 

*' Sure you are of age, my dear P" 

" Tes I" replied Agnes, smiling, '^ I am more 
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than one-and-twenty ; but I have no other home 
at present^ than Mr. Drew's house/' 

'^ And when do you mean to have a home of 
your own; not as Miss Milboume; I suspect 
that time is not far off ?" 

** That is a question I cannot answer ; I will 
let you know when I can/' replied Agnes, laugh- 
ing a little. 

'^Ah! you are very cunning and sly about 
it, but I guess that your heart was not quite 
your own before you came amongst us \ and 
I own I should like to know the history of 
it." 

" I think it has come on to rain violently/' 
said Agnes, listening to the sound against the 
window. 

'' I am glad of it/' replied Mrs. Gordon, 
laughing, '^ it will prevent your going home, so 
you may just sit down, and tell me all about 
yourself." 

'' Indeed ! I cannot stay ; I must get home 
quickly, it is late now, and must be growing 
quite dusk ; if you could lend me an umbrella I 
should be much obliged I" 

*'Well I'll see; I think Duncan has one in 
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here ;^' and so saying she passed through a door, 
which was just behind Miss Milboume's chair, 
and which was not quite closed. Mrs. Gordon's 
disappearance was immediately followed by the 
sound of her voice in the next room^ and from 
her exclamation, " Oh ! I wish you would lend 
Miss Milboume your umbrella/' Agnes deduced 
the conclusion that Mr. Craig was there; but 
whether he had been there all the time, or whether 
he had only recently entered, she could, of course, 
form no idea. 

His answer was spoken in so low a tone, that 
she did not hear it, and a minute afterwards, the 
old lady returned and said, 

" You shall have the umbrella, my dear, and 
Duncan says he will walk down to the farm with 
you, himself 

" Impossible r^ exclaimed Agnes, decidedly, 
'' I cannot think of giving him that trouble ; and 
I must go immediately .'' 

She resolutely shook hands with Mrs. Gordon, 
and went out into the entrance-hall, intending 
to avoid Mr. Craig, by quitting the house at 
once. He was there, however, standing in his 
plaid, with a very large umbrella in his hand. 
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By the light of the lamp over-head she could 
not see his face distinctly^ as the shadow of his 
hat-brim fell on it; but she approached and 
said very gently, " I am obliged for the umbrella, 
Mr. Craig, but I can walk alone/' 

He threw open the door, and a wild blast 
swept in. It was much darker than she had 
expected too, and the rain was borne across in 
torrents by the furious wind. 

''You will be wet through in a moment,'^ said 
he anxiously ; " must you go V^ 

'' Indeed, I must 1^' 

''I would step down to the farm, and tell 
your cousin you are safe here; you might stay 
then. I would not trouble you," said he, in a 
tone very different in its sadness from his former 
proud and sarcastic manner. 

''Thank you, Mr. Craig, but it is a short 
distance, and I would rather make the at- 
tempt/' 

She stepped out into the porch. 

"Then I must come with you,'' said he, in 
something of his old authoritative way. "It 
would be impossible for you to carry the umbrella. 
Come then, here is a lull." 

o a 
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They harried from the house in silence, taking 
advantage of a momentary pause in the gale, 
which had arisen with the violence and abruptness 
frequent in mountainous regions. 

The pause was but momentary, and just as 
they reached a steep descent in the path, the 
wind returned with more ftiry than ever. The 
rain rushed fiercely in Agnes' face; her cloak 
was blown over her head, and bewildered and 
overpowered, she lost her footing on the slippery 
stones, and would certainly have fallen, but for 
her companion who having abruptly furled his 
umbrella to avoid its being wrenched from his 
hands by the wind, dropped it, and caught her 
in his arms. Her breath was gone, and she 
could not say a word ; but he bore her forward 
with ease, tenderly sheltering her head from the 
Btorm by wrapping his plaid round her, and 
never pausing in his rapid walk, until he reached 
the Uttle gate out of Mrs. Gordon's grounds, 
exactly facing the entrance to the farm-house. 

She heard him whisper as he went, ''It is 
the third time, that I have been your guard, 
and it will be the last— the very last. Thank 
Heaven, that I am here now.'' 
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His voice was hoarse and low; she did not 
know whether from emotion or from the exertion 
dt struggling against the storm. He set her 
down at the gate; it was locked^ and in the 
total darkness which the overhanging shrubs, 
and the arching yew-trees occasioned, he- had 
some difficulty apparently in unlocking it. But 
here they were sheltered from the storm, and as 
they were now but a dozen yards from her own 
door, she was not sorry to pause and compose 
herself after the recent excitement. It seemed 
long to her, however, before he succeeded in his 
efforts; she could not see what he was doing, 
she only felt that he was close to her, stooping 
over the gate, and she became impatient. 
Can you not undo it, Mr. Craig ?'' 
I put in the wrong key," repMed he, '' and . 
could not get it out at first ; wait a moment, I have 
it now.'' 

The pleasant dick of the lock confirmed his 
words. 

He rose and stood by her, pausing ere he 
threw open the gate. 

'' You must let me carry you across the road,'' 
said he, detaining her as she attempted, to 
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advance, " even b j this faint glimmer, I can see 
it is all under water/' 

" It does not signify now, I am just at home,*' 
replied she, a Kttle impatiently ; " I do not care 
for the water. Please open the gate, Mr. 
Craig/' 

"Miss Milboume,'' said he, in a low voice, 
as he obeyed her, " have you read my letter ?'' 

"Yes— yes, but this is not the time— do pray 
let me go on/' 

He very deliberately lifted her again in his 
aims, and carried her across the road, saying 
as he did so, "tell me, I must know, do you 
pity me ?" 

She would not answer him, and finding she 
was silent, he continued, 

"You are angry, I know. I wish you were 
inconstant and changeable, I could bear to be 
forgotten, not to be despised." 

He set her down in the porch of the farm- 
house as he spoke. "You are not wet," he 
whispered, still detaining her. 

"No, good-nightr 

She tried to leave him, but he would not let 
her go, proceeding in a hurried whisper; 
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^' I shall never see you again, I have written 
all to Ann, and I shall leave this neighbourhood 
next week; she may marry me if she pleases, 
I cannot be more wretched than I am, and I do 
not care for anything now. One word of pity, 
of feeUng from yon would have saved me from 
desperation, but you will not speak it. You 
despise me in your heart/' 

^'I do pity you, Mr. Craig, from my heart; 
I jrity you because you have allowed an ill-judged 
and passionate fancy to turn you from the right 
way, and make you forget honour, and propriety, 
and dutv/' 

" But you love another ?'' said he, in the same 
low agitated whisper. 

The day before Agnes might have hesitated to 
answer this question from other feelings than 
those of womanly reserve alone, but now after 
a moment's pause, thinking that a knowledge of 
the truth would, perhaps, do him good, and 
prevent all chance of a repetition of these " eternal 
farewells,'' for which she had far less taste 
apparently than he, she answered, 

''I do, Mr. Craig; nay more, I must this 
evening .write the letter which will probably settle 
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my fatore destiny. Jndge then how little to my 
taste it can be, to listen to protestations of love 
from another, how little wish I oan ever have 
entertained for your affection. Now, good-night, 
and farewell/' 

He made no farther attempt to detain her, and 
she entered the house. 

That evening, before she went to rest, she 
answered Bernard's letter. She had no hesitation 
in doing so; it was not like making the first 
advances, or declaring her opinions before they 
were questioned; she wrote as she thought and 
as she felt, with sincerity and affection. 

^^You were right in supposing that it would 
have given me pain, had you left England without 
a word of explanation and inquiry. I had heard 
of your intention from Mr. Drew, and your letter 
relieved me from some anxiety, which silence on 
your part would have confirmed. And now let 
me reply to the principal point of that letter. 
Yes ! I have joined your Church — I have taken 
my part, I trust, for Ufe— yes— by God's help, I 
hope, henceforth, to be steadfast. Bernard, 
dearest friend, in a great and serious affair like 
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this^ inclnding for me so much of self-reproach 
and repentance, as well as hope for the futiire;^ 
onght lesser feehngs, more worldly sensations to 
mingle P But I am so weak, that even in making 
this avowal, thoughts of you, your joy at reading 
it will come, and my heart beats as I picture to 
myself, what I believe your feelings will be. I 
would not mislead you, nor make you fancy me 
better than I am; already you do that only too 
much, and your praises make me blush. Yet, I 
do not think it was affection for you, which influ- 
enced me, which finally decided my mind. Nay, 
had Mr. Williams required of me as a test of my 
sincerity, that I should give up my engagement, 
I believe I should have done it. And I can con- 
scientiously declare, that I was convinced, not 
allured. Yet you have judged me rightly, and I am 
glad you have, when you think that on one point 
I am not changed; no, Bernard, those words 
shall not be retracted, or unsaid. They are still 
the true revelation of my feelings for you, con-' 
firmed by farther acquaintance both with myself 
and you, and justified by the approval of the only 
person who has a right to question me. Eriend 
of my brother, it was for his sake I had given you 
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mj esteem, long before we met; gratitude for 
what we owe on his acconnt had secured my 
regard, before that awful day when we first became 
acquainted in danger and difficulty. Eor what I 
owed you then, I should have thanked you all my 
life on earth ; for what I owe you now— perhaps 
some day I may thank you by more than words. 
Believe me, my feelings towards you are still the 
same, as when we first began to know each other's 
hearts in the hotels on the banks of Lake Winder- 
mere. The love which was Arthur's, is now 
yours— can you ask me to say more than 
this? 

" Perhaps, after you receive this, your tour will 
not be a very long one ; but this, I leave entirely 
to your own choice, and discretion; do what you 
think best. My plans are so far fixed, that I have 
settled to remain at Trefawr until after the sixth. 
I shall then be ready to return to London, as 
soon as Mr. Drew can fetch me. Perhaps, I shall 
soon hear something of your decisions, and inten- 
tions. Farewell. 

There was a postscript to Bernard's letter. 
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which had indicated that Agnes should address 
hers to Paris, if she '^ condescended to answer him/' 
and with this direction she complied. 

The next morning, they quitted Cwm-dii, after 
a residence of three weeks so full of feeling, 
that they seemed to Agnes like so [many 
months. 

All was commotion and excitement, noise and 
hurry, at Trefawr : the children were all at home 
for their Christmas hohdays, with no employment 
to occupy their time, except that of being in 
everybody's way. For, of course^ on leaving 
school, past restraint was to be paid for in present 
licence. The party was, moreover, reinforced by 
the eldest son, a vulgar school-boy, with the 
selfish habits, noisy pursuits, and limited idieas 
which may be acquired in a secondary boys'-school. 
He imitated Lewis £oberts in what he considered 
manly and stylish, but not at all in his good- 
humour, or genersd obligingness of maimer. 
Agnes shrank from him with a degree of aversion 
she could hardly conceal, and more than ever 
pitied Hannah for her family position. 

Another source of bustle took both girls 
entirely by surprise. Bachel was to be married 
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the same day as her sister. How the difficulties 
about settlements and guardians had been got 
over^ was not known to Agnes, and she made no 
enquiry, for in this case, she might have used Bob 
Owen's favourite expression, she neither knew nor 
cared. But so it was, and she guessed that Mrs. 
Owen's strong will, in part perhaps inherited by 
her second daughter, had carried the day. Lewis 
Boberts could not come into possession of his 
property, till he was twenty-three, but this had, 
in some way^ been got over by the mother, 
and the same ceremony was to imite the two 
couples. 

It had been settled, and everybody was 
delighted; especially the mother, who by this 
stroke of policy, secured the grandeur and eelai 
of two marriages, at Utile more expense than one. 
The same carriages, the same company, the same 
breakfast would do for both, and she might have 
added, with perfect truth, that by this arrange- 
ment, the '.family generally, would only enjoy for 
three weeks, the absence of aU comfort, and in 
conclusion, a day of positive disagreeableness, 
instead of realising twice that amount of 
evil. 
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i Of all the expenses attending the foolish and 

: frivolous parade of' modern marriages^ the worst, 

i the most irreparable, Agnes thought, was the 

outlay of time ; and of this, she had to contribute 
a very large amount, considering how slight 
was the diaim of her cousins on her farther 
services. The only thing which could reconcile 
her to it, was, that it was a sacrifice on her part, 
which she would gladly have avoided ; but fool- 
ish, and perhaps worse, as she thought their 
vanity was, she felt she should not mend it by 
selfish, and self-laudatory avoidance of her share 
- of labour. She would not raise ill-feelings under 
a plea of protesting against frivolity; so she gave 
her services with readiness and zeal, and found 
her reward in being able to spare Hannah a great 
deal of exertion, for which she was as yet not 
strong enough. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Then most musical and solemn, bringing back the olden 
times 

With their strange unearthly changes, rang the melan- 
choly chimes. ,^^t«™.,,^™. 

^ . LONGFELLOW. 

Fbom morning to night went on the discussion 
relative to the double wedding. Dress and pastiy/ 
invitations and ceremonies^ what dishes should be 
cooked^ and w^o should be asked to eat them; 
muslins^ laces and calicos^ tables^ sofas and 
carpets^ shopping at Cwm-dA^ and still more 
important excursions to the larger towns at a 
distance; what Jessie had already in her future 
house^ and what Bachel would want in hers; 
these subjects filled up their thoughts^ whilst 
their fingers held the needle^ and the former 
school-room more nearly resembled a milliner's 
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working apartment than any other place. Sachel 
really had a great deal to think of; for they were 
to establish themselves in a small house in the 
neighbourhood^ which they rented unfumishedj 
and she and Lewis were consequently much 
occupied with upholsterers and linen-drapers. 

Jessie^ having less real business^ and being 
more empty-headed^ contrived to find abundant 
employment in her trousseau, the wonders of 
which greatly enlarged Charlotte and Amelia^s 
mind^ and no doubt tended to impress on them 
the vanity of dress^ and worldly fashions. Then 
Mr. Owen and Lewis had a plan for giving a 
grand dinner to all the workmen and tenants who 
lived in the village^ which Bob declared was the 
only sensible part of the festivity; and endless 
discussions ensued thereon^ relative to beef and 
mutton^ puddings and ale. 

Bob himself was busy constructing certain 
fireworks, which were to be let gfiE on the great 
occasion, to the intense terror of Mrs. Owen and 
Jessie, who entertained a wholesome dread of 
gunpowder, and a rather unnecessary one of 
fire-arms in, general, which scared them even when 
unloaded. 
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Agnes discovered that it was a point of 
economy to issue many invitations^ as every 
gaest wonld probably make presents to the 
brides^ besides, all those which were received as 
a matter of course from uncles, aunts and cousins, 
brothers and sisters-in-law, and all relations 
present or future to the tenth degree. 

A general air of intense triumph and satisfaction 
shone on every face ; even the maid-servants wore 
a broader grin, and, no doubt, took great credit 
to themselves that their two young ladies were 
going to be married. 

Mr. Law was not over at Trefawr very much, 
his business required his presence at Bristol, and 
worldly business, at least, must be attended to, 
whatever else may be set aside to honour an 
approaching wedding. 

Although Agnes was incUned to think the 
ridicule which Bob Owen so liberally bestowed on 
the preparations for his sisters^ wedding, neither 
kindly meant, nor elegantly expressed, she was 
often secretly very much of his opinion, and felt 
that he had truth and sense on bis side, even 
when he failed in affectionate bonsideration, or 
gracefulness of diction. Bachel herself openly 
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agreed with him^ and expressed contempt for the 
show and bustle for which they were planning; 
she said^ her own choice would have been for 
quietness and simplicity — something more in 
accordance with what their future life would 
probably be; she did not marry only for the 
amusement of the neighbourhood^ and had no 
wish to make so serious an affair assume the 
appearance of private theatricals, or a tdbkaU' 
vivant, for the gratification of the spectators. 
Since it was only at this price she was allowed to 
marry^ she would put up with it ; but she must 
say, she wished mamma and Jessie would have 
acted more like rational creatures, and agreed to 
transact so important a business in a business- 
like way. 

The four girls were diligently working on 
Friday afternoon in the school-room, and Jessie 
had, for the fourth time, been counting up the 
papier-mach^ blotting-books, china and cut-glass 
flower-jars, bracelets, and rings, which she had 
already received, when she suddenly broke off to 
say, 

'' By the bye, Agnes, you visited Mrs Williams 
at Cwm-dd, is she not odd ?" 

VOL II. p 
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"She is extremely pleasant and ladylike/' 
replied Agnes. 

" But should you have guessed from her house, 
or appearance, or establishment, that she was an 
honourable, and had a large fortune/' 

"I really do not know; she was always well 
dressed, if I recollect right, though I never thought 
about it much, and so perfectly well mannered and 
simple, that she might have been a duchess/' 

" Dear me, what an idea ; but it is her house 
which is so odd; so plain, the furniture is really 
almost mean, chintz curtains, an ordinary carpet, 
no ornaments, no mirrors, or consoles, or em- 
broidery, or china, or gilding. Why even a shop- 
keeper will put something pretty about to attract 
attention, but except flowers, Mrs. Williams seems 
to have none." 

"Perhaps," suggested Agnes, "she does not 
care for these sort of trifles !" ' . 

'" But I am sure she must have been used to 
them/' persisted Jessie, " in her father's house she 
probably had velvet and satin furniture, and 
Sevres china and ormolu and buhl tables, and 
marble and rose-wood, why should she not have 
them all now ?" 
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''I can suggest no other reason/^ said Agnes^ 
'^ than that either from being early used to them 
she is indifferent to such luxuries, or that she 
abstains from them for some motive of principle. 
It is only as novelties that ormolu and porcelain 
please/' 

" I know/' said Hannah quietly, ^' that she does 
it on principle ; she does not consider such useless 
and expensive trifles are becoming in a clergyman's 
residence ; both he and she live as plainly, and as 
little according to the pomps and vanities of this 
world, as can be made suitable with their rank in 
life." 

" I should quite agree with them both in theory 
and practice," observed Agnes, "there is nothing 
more tiresome to me, than to have tables crowded 
with petits obfets, and articles which give no 
pleasure, collect the dust, and cause vexation when 
they are broken. The only sort of ornament I 
can tolerate, is having some exquisite statuettes 
under glass-shades, or fine paintings or engravings 
against the walL I do remember now you mention 
it, that one could turn round in Mrs. Williams' 
drawing-room, without risk of upsetting a vase, 
or a shepherdess ; the chairs were such as one 
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could move and sit in^ and there seemed to be room 
on the table for the affairs of every-day life/' 

" Well, I like one's home to be suited to oae's 
fortune/' said Bachel, " I would have everything 
en suite, not very handsome plate, and no dining- 
room, or a drawing-room so elegant that one can- 
not use it ; neatness in the furniture, and a colour 
which would light well, is what Lewis and I have 
studied." 

^^ I say, young ladies,'^ said Bob who had come 
in during the discussion, " if you want to see where 
Mr. Williams disposes of his money, ask any 
cottage round Cwm-du, or go into the church, and 
look at the chancel. There's carving and gilding, 
and velvet and encaustic tiling, a precious long 
way handsomer than you have often seen. I bet 
you anything you like, you would not match it for 
twenty miles round in a parish Church, and thafs 
what I think a parson ought to do with his money. 
I am not going to be a parson myself, I should 
make a bad one, I guess if I were, but I can judge 
of the fitness of things for all that. Jess can you 
lend me a needle and thread ?" 

Whilst Robert was busy selecting such articles 
as he needed from Jessie's work-box, and con- 
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tinuing to edify them by his opinion on affairs in 
general^ his oration was suddenly cut shorty and 
they were all startled and alarmed^ by a sudden 
and violent explosion which seemed to come from 
the kitchen. A moment after the crash of falling 
glass and other fragile materials^ was followed by 
loud screams for help in Gharlotte^s voice^ and on 
rushing to the door^ they saw a doud of smoke 
curling out of the back-kitchen window^ from 
which the sounds of terror and distress appeared to 
come. It was but half-a-dozen yards from the 
school-room door to the back-kitchen^ and in a 
.moment more^ they had reached it, and saw 
through the volume of smoke by which she was 
surrounded^ the figure of Charlotte, her hair and 
frock on fire^ vainly endeavouring to extinguish 
the flames, by beating them with her hands. 

Simultaneously catching a large ironing blanket 
from a board close by. Bob and Agnes rolled it 
round her, fiachel at the same moment seized a 
jug of water, with which she deluged her head, 
and extinguished the remcuning flames, whilst 
Hannah found sufficient occupatiop in removing 
from a large clothes-horse beside the fire-place, 
such pieces of linen as were helping to spread the 
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conflagration farther. Just as they had succeeded 
in obviating all farther danger, Mrs. Owen came 
running in, and seeing the devastation which had 
occurred, the window blown out, the crockery 
shivered in pieces, the Unen just brought in from 
the drying ground tossed about, scorched or 
entirely destroyed, Jessie in hysterics, Charlotte 
with her hair and eye-brows burnt off, and blood 
flowing from a wound above her eye, whilst every- 
thing and everybody was more or less blackened 
with soot, which was slowly settling down over 
the kitchen, she was so bewildered that it was some 
minutes before she could even scold. The powers . 
of language, however, returned to her at last ; and 
she appealed alternately to every one of the party, 
except Charlotte, to know the meaning of this 
strange scene. Bob answered as soon as he could 
make himself heard. 

''Why, mother, as sure as a gun, Lottyhas 
been meddling with my powder ; havenH you, you 
little mischief P'' 

Charlotte not choosing to answer, bad recourse 
to a loud roar. As, however, she could not cry 
for ever, and as her hand and arm were painfully 
burnt ; and her head ached considerably, she was 
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glad to show her wounds at last, and ask to have 
them dressed and go to bed. 

Then Bob extorted from her the truth ; she had. 
taken some of his gunpowder from the out-house 
where he manufactured his squibs and rockets, 
wishing to make a little blaze, and whilst holding 
it in a small tray in her hand, had just thrown a 
pinch into the fire ; the whole had exploded at 
once, and then she was so frightened she did not 
know what next. Had it been any one but Bob, 
who had left the powder in her way, that indivi- 
dual would have borne all the blame ; but Bob 
was dearer to the mother than Charlotte herself, 
and there was no one else who could be scolded, 
so the indignation on account of the broken glass 
and crockery, the soiled muslins and burnt table 
napkins all fell on Charlotte alone ; and as soon as 
the bums had been dressed, she was sent to bed 
with a promise that she should return to school 
the next day. However, Mrs. Owen's anger at 
the damage which Charlotte had occasioned, had 
subsided considerably the next morning, and she 
was much inclined then to overlook the offence ; 
but Mr. Owen had suffered too severely in his 
pocket to be equally lenient, and although Char- 
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lotte's hand was not quite well^ she was dispatched 
to school on Saturday afternoon^ Amelia and 
Morgan of course sharing in her misfortune. 

The members of the household generally 
rejoiced at this event, as they were too busy to 
have much patience with the children's tricks and 
troublesome ways. But although one or two 
additional pieces of mischief were subsequently 
discovered to have been perpetrated by the active 
hands and thoughtless head of Charlotte, another 
which was likely nearly to affect the happiness of 
Agnes was not known to, or suspected by her. 

On her arrival at Trefawr on Thursday, Miss 
Milbourne had placed her letter to Bernard 
Maxwell on the little side table in the vestibule, 
where letters for the post were regularly deposited. 
And never doubting that it had been sent amongst 
the many others which lay there, she was cal- 
culating its progress towards Paris, with a degree 
of interest, proportioned to her anxiety for the 
result, and a minuteness which would have been 
quite accurate, had she not started on false 
premises. When she had said to herself, to*day 
it will reach London, to-morrow it will cross the 
Ghaimel, and in fancy tried to follow it, until its 
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arrival at its destination^ the only mistake she 
made was in the supposition that it had ever 
started on its journey. She little suspected that 
it had never left Trefawr^ or that^ so far from 
being on its way to Bemard^s hands^ she herself 
passed within a yard of it ten times a day. 

The fact was, that Charlotte having amused 
herself as she usually did, by examining the 
directions of aU the letters for the post, had 
discovered the one in Agnes^ handwriting; and 
wishing to play her a tiick, without a thought as 
to what the result might be, had deliberately 
slipped it into an old backgammon-board, which 
under the outward form of a History of the 
World, had held undisturbed possession of the 
table on which lay the letters, ever since Charlotte 
herself could remember. 

At the time, she had formed no distinct notion 
of what would be the ultimate result of her Uttle 
experiment, she had some vague idea that Agnes 
would miss it, and be distressed, but nothing was 
said on the subject; and she had not made up 
her mind whether she should withdraw the letter 
bom its hiding-place, or leave it there for ever> 
when the catastrophe of the gunpowder blew 
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away all other recollections ; and her dismissal 
to school throwing her into a saUen fit^ she spoke 
to nobody on her departure. 

After the children were sent away, every thing 
went on in the same busy train, and even 
Christmas, which usually had been a scene of 
festivity and mirth among the Owens, of dancing 
and suppers, mistletoe and frolics, became a 
matter of no importance at all in comparison with 
the great events which were to follow it. Mrs. 
Owen declared she could have no company before 
the sixth, and she could not allow the girls either 
to go out, there was so much to do. 

Agnes was glad to be quiet ; Christmas brought 
old times, and other feelings to her memory and 
heart. Thoughts of her youth, her happy, glad- 
some youth, when Arthur's bright smile, sweet 
voice, and unwearied kindness had made hia 
holidays such precious days to her. Happily for 
her, she really had much to occupy both her 
fingers, and her thoughts, in the concerns of 
those around her, for every one of her companions 
referred to her on every occasion. She seemed 
the only one who knew where anything was to be 
found, or could recollect any needful address, or 
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arrange the order in which things should be done^ 
or was ever punctual at an appointment^ or had 
time to speak to the needle-women^ or could 
remember how many yards of chintz Bachel 
wanted for curtains^ or could ever get Jessie to 
make up her mind as to her gowns^ or had 
leisure to listen to Mrs. Owen^s several difficulties^ 
her maternal anxieties^ or her dread of being 
cheated. 

Hannah was not yet strong enough to be 
trusted with such multifarious duties^ and Mr. 
Owen more than once congratulated himself, that 
Agnes was not in love^ like his own girls^ it was 
such a comfort to have one head capable of 
comprehending sublunary affairs, and matters not 
connected with the wedding ceremony. 

Poor Agnes I as days went on, and brought 
no answer from Bernard, as she had fondly hoped 
they would, she became, in spite of all her good 
resolutions, restless and uneasy about the future, 
even as she could not help feeling sad and lonely 
when she remembered th^ past. 

Nobody wrote to her, not even Mr. Drew or 
Ann Atkinson. The former had made no reply 
to her last communication, perhaps because he did 
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not think her opinions worth consideration ; the 
latter was prohablj silent from indignation at the 
Sclaircissement which Mr. Craig's letter must have 
brought to her. 

Agnes tried to trust and hope^ and blamed 
herself for her anzietj^ and sought to fix her 
mind on the great event which the members 
of her Church were then commemorating in 
almost every country of the habitable earth; 
that wonderful events of such infinitely vast 
importance^ that beside it all earthly troubles 
must sink into trifles^ and the acutest pang 
which makes the heart throb with a sense of 
loneliness, or disappointment, or suspense is for 
the moment at least stilled, whilst we realise those 
"Good Tidings'' without which there would 
indeed be neither peace nor joy. Christmas Eve 
arrived, and as they all sat round the fire, Agnes 
was surprised by a question from Bachel, as to 
whether she would like to attend the early 
morning service the next day. It was in Welsh, 
and she would not understand it, but it was a 
pretty sight, the Church decked with holly and 
other evergreens, and all lighted up for service 
at five in the moinmg, aad the singing was 
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generally very beantifol. The service was not 
loug^ and there was no sermon^ and if the morning 
was not wet^ it was altogether a pleasant thing to 
do. They always went, almost every body did 
who lived within reach of the church; and 
afterwards they attended the usual morning 
service at eleven, and as Bachel expressed it, 
"they all stayed." Agnes was interested in a 
custom so striking, and to her so strange, as this 
early service, and although the prayers would be 
in an unknown language to her, as she could 
follow them in her own prayer-book, she thought 
she should like to join the party. 

" But I thought you would have been going 
off to your chapel at Cwm-dft, Miss Milboume," 
said Mr. Owen, " what is become of your Presby- 
terian minister P' 

" I rather think Mr. Craig has left Cwm-dV^ 
replied Agnes, trying to speak quite calmly, 
" but as I have not been there since I returned to 
you,. I cannot be sure." 

Lewis Eoberts whispered something to Eachel, 
who hushed him, but smiled at the same 

time. 

'< Dear me T exclaimed Mrs. Owen, " I made 
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up my mind he would be visiting you here^ and 
have been looking for him every day." 

''And I remember^ mamma/^ said Jessie 
laughing^ " that Agnes told you he would not, 
she never has any Mends to visit her." 

*' Miss Milboume^s friends probably are a long 
way off^ Jessie/^ said Lewis. 

The words were simple^ and the idea was 
natural enough^ yet the sentence seemed to fall 
painfully on Agnes' ears^ as if it contained a sort of 
prophecy, and was meant to warn her that her 
friends were indeed at a distance. 

Conversation turned to some other topic; but 
Agnes still continued thoughtful and silent. 

The early morning was calm and clear ; there 
had been a slight firost, and though the weather 
was not very cold, the ground was hard and 
crisp. The stars twinkled brightly in the purple 
sky, as if they were whispering to each other of 
'' Glorious Tidings -/' and the moon, though far 
down in the west, threw a white gleam on the 
fields, the hiU-sides, and the shining river. The 
whole family were to go together to the church, 
excepting Hannah, and the little ones'; for she, 
not being strong enough to undertake such an 
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expedition^ had yolunteered to fill the nurse's 
place^ and but one servant besides remained at 
home. 

Few and harried were the whispered greetings 
that passed between them as they met at the 
house-door. Bob was qoiet^ and Lewis subdued ; 
the solemnity of the boundless, over-arching sky, 
the silence, the gravity of nature, awed even 
their spirits, and impressed their minds. Sud- 
denly, as they were rapidly ascending the hill, 
there fell on their ears the sweet sounds of the 
chimes from the church at Gwm-dii, which, with 
their rich silver tones swept across the valley, and 
were distinctly audible in the general hush ; then 
their own church bells broke out upon the 
air; and when they ceased, a sort of muffled 
murmur, as of many footsteps approaching dif- 
ferent ways; and here and there an occasional 
voice speaking in an under tone, told that they were 
not alone in hurrying to the Festive service. 

The church was crowded, but the tall black 
hats of the women, their grey shawls, or dark 
blue cloaks, gave a sombre appearance to the 
congregation, which reminded Agnes of a group 
of Puritans. The service began. She stood and 
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sat^ and knelt^ as she saw others do^ and in her 
own mental devotions joined those who worshipped 
in the same words^ though in another langoage ; 
and when the sweet-toned and triumphant hymns 
arose from the congregation^ her thoughts too 
ascended with gratitude and love; and she felt 
how vain and insignificant were her cares^ how 
small was her thankfulness compared with the 
blessings she enjoyed. 

Thoughts of the early Christians worshipping 
in fear and tremblings in the dead of the night, 
of the reformers just issuing from the darkness of 
superstition and ignorance, of the true-hearted 
members of her own church who still clung to 
her when ruthless fanatics and stern sectarians 
abolished her forms and persecuted her ministers 
—thoughts such as these crowded into her mind, 
and renewed strength to struggle seemed given, 
as her thankfulness and faith grew warmer and 
stronger. 

'' Thy will be done V' such was her prayer in 
earnest sincerity and simplicity. 

Service over, the congregation crowded from 
the church, no longer in silence, however; on 
every side was heard the cheerful greeting, the 
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short laugh, the quick jest, or gay reply, as old 
and young exchanged salutations at the church- 
yard gate. Welsh and English were mingled 
together in one universal clatter; and the Owen 
family, like the others, seemed relieved firom the 
spell which had bound them. Sachel and Lewis, 
arm-in-arm, ran laughing down the hill; Jessie 
and Bob followed; and there was, apparently, a 
general scamper amongst the domestics, to see 
which could first reach the house. 

On arriving at home, they found a cheerful 
fire blazing in the parlour, hot coffee waiting for 
them, and Hannah smiling and kind, ready to 
pour it out for the party. Some of them after 
this, retired to rest in their rooms until the 
regular breakfast hour; and some sat chatting 
by the hearth, and wiled away the time as best 
they could, in idleness and mirth. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Bear through sorrow, wrong and rath. 
In thy heart the dew of youth. 
On thy lips the smile of truth* 

KAIDElirHOOD. 

Down the broad vale of tears afar 

The spectral camp is ied ! 
Faith shineth like a morning star, 

Our ghastly fears are dead. 

LOirGFElXOW. 

As the important sixth of January drew near^ 
the bustle and excitement at Trefawr increased 
daily. It required an immense deal of ingenuity, 
and no small degree of self-sacrifice on the part of 
the permanent inmates to provide accommodation 
for aU the guests whom vanity and display had 
bid to the wedding. A married sister of Mr. 
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Owen's, with her husband and two daughters, were 
to come from a considerable distance; another 
sister, a widow, and her daughter were to lodge 
in the house. Several other guests,' being rela- 
tives of Mrs. Owen, were to be accommodated at 
her sister's house, about three miles from Trefawr, 
as it was absolutely impossible to make room for 
them at this latter place. Even Mr. Law could 
not be received in the house, but was, with a 
friend who was to accompany him, to sleep at 
Lewis Roberts' lodgings on the night preceding 
the wedding. 

The children were to return home also, if 
Charlotte's hair had grown sufficiently to make 
her presentable ; so that they were tolerably 
secure of having many more in the house than 
it could easily hold, and more guests at the 
breakfast than the tables could accommodate with 
comfort. All the 4lite of the neighbourhood 
were expected at the wedding ; and to complete 
the felicity of the family, the very reverend the 
Dean of — — chanced to be in the neighbourhood, 
and being an old friend of Mr. Owen's, he was 
invited to perform the ceremony. Agnes con- 
sidered this as really a fortunate occurrence ; for 
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she could hardly suppose it would have been 
pleasant to poor Mr. Jenkings to officiate on 
the occasion ; and as the more modem method of 
increasing the pomp and display by having 
several clergymen to assist at the service^ had not 
then been discovered^ it appeared probable that, 
but for this visit of the Dean's, this part of the 
performance would have fallen to the curate's 
share ; and although apparently considered as 
comparatively an unimportant one, it might have 
been disagreeable to him. 

On the Monday before the important day, Mrs. 
Owen set off in the carriage to bring home the 
children^ Jessie going with her to assist in 
selecting the confectionary, flowers, and bon- 
bons for the breakfast. Bachel had gone with 
Lewis Boberts, to pay their last visit to the 
upholsterers busy at their new house, and Hannah 
was superintending the jellies and creams in the 
pantry; Agnes had undertaken to see to the 
removal of all superfluous furniture, and encum- 
bering rubbish from the rooms in which the 
company were to be received; whilst Bob and the 
little ones were perfectly engrossed in the clean- 
sing and decorating of the bam, where the feast 
was to be held. 
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"Could you not move that table ?'* said Agnes, 
to the servant, who was helping her, " it might 
be useful in the back kitchen, it is an encum- 
braace here/' 

This was the table that stood in the vesti- 
bule. 

Patty assenting, the back-gammon board was 
displaced, and the table carried off. 

In a moment of idleness, Agnes sat down on 
the stairs, where the board had been deposited, 
to inspect it, and lifted the lid. Her feelings, 
when the first thing which caught her eye, was 
her own letter to Bernard, that letter which she 
had supposed had reached Paris nearly three 
weeks before, were such a confusion of surprise, 
distress, perplexity, and dismay, as could not be 
easily put into words. This accounted for his 
silence I no wonder she had not heard from him ! 
but what would he think of her, how would he 
interpret her conduct P 

Pained and surprised he must have been, too 
much so, apparently, to make a second attempt at 
communication. What should she do P She did 
not now know where Bernard was, nor how to 
address him; she would write to Mr. Drew, 
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enclose her letter^ and beg him to forward it. 
She started np at once, to put her purpose in 
execution. Perhaps there would be time before 
Mrs. Owen came home. The front door had 
been thrown open during their operations, to 
afford them a better lights so she went forwards to 
close it, before leaving the vestibule; a step 
hastily advancing, caused her to pause; was it 
Mr. Law who was expected that afternoon, or a 
chance visitor ? She had just time to think this, and 
to turn away, when her own name pronounced 
in a never-forgotten voice, startled her almost out 
of her remaining senses. It was Bernard himself 
who seizing both the hands which she extended 
in her first astonishment, and perceiving by one 
hurried glance round that they were alone, drew 
her fondly to him, and whispered in a voice, 
trembling between agitation and joy, '^ Agnes, 
dearest, tell me, are you not mine ?" 

'^ Oh ! Bernard," sobbed Agnes, hiding her 
face from him, but making no other attempt to 
withdraw from the arm he had clasped round h«r, 
''how have you come? 1 was so miserable— 
and to see you makes me only too— too happy.*' 

*' Answer me, dearest,'* repeated he, *' am I not 
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rights is not the only barrier removed, which 
interposed between our nnion. Do not faith and 
duty agree with love ?" 

'^ Yes, Bernard/' replied Agnes, recalled by his 
words to more solemn thoughts, and looking up 
as she spoke, calmly, and earnestly in his face, . 
" we are, I believe, one in faith, as we have been 
one in heart/' 

*' My own Agnes, God bless you 1" was his only 
answer, and then he stood for a minute or two, 
absorbed in mental thanksgiving. 

"Come in,*' said she, presently, and drawing 
him tow&rds the dining-room, " we shall find no 
one here, and I should like to sit down/' 

He cared not where he went, so long as he was 
with her; and only pausing to pick up the letter 
which in her first emotion she had dropped, they 
went into the dining-room, and sat down 
together on the sofa. 

Another silence ensued ; he sat looking at her 
in unutterable joy, far too deep and sincere for 
words. She was the first to speak. Saising her 
eyes to his face, she said softly, 

''Bernard, have you nothing to say— no 
questions to ask P^' 
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''I am so happy/' replied he, with one of those 
deep, sohbing sighs, which like the minor-tone in 
masic, shew how closely human pleasure is allied 
to pain. ''I can scarcely believe it real,'* con- 
tinued he in a more animated voice, ''but no 
doubt it seems strange to you, and you may, 
perhaps, doubt my feeling at all/' 

'' No, I think I understand your feelings,'* she 
answered, colouring a little, "there are some 
things which sympathy teaches more quickly than 
words can explain." 

''What is this?", he exclaimed, as his eyes fell 
on the address of the letter which she held in her 
hand. " Have you been writing to me at last ? 
ah ! why did you not do it sooner ?" 

She let him take the letter and read it, watching 
his face, as his expression varied during the 
perusal. He turned to her when he had finished 
it. 

"But, Agnes, why did you not send it? you 
do not know how much doubt and uncertainty it 
would have spared me I" 

She explained to him all she knew of the 
circumstances. 

" And you thought I had received such a letter 
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as that^ and never answered it I'^ exclaimed he ; 
^'what must you have supposed me made of^ 
to be ungratefcd for such kindness? What a 
stock or stone you must have thought me. 
Were you vexed with me, darling P" 

''Judge by yourself, Bernard, our situations 
were pretty nearly alike; we each wrote, and 
neither received an answer/' 

''I do not think our situations were alike;" 
replied he, gravely, ''for if you did not reply, I 
could come to you and speak in person, or had I 
not been able to do that, I should not have hesi- 
tated at writing again. I had not to contend 
with feminine reserve and modesty. No ; you 
must have suffered the most. I would not have 
voluntarily trifled with your feelings, Agnes, not 
for double the exquisite happiness I now 
enjoy.'' 

She made him no other reply, than what he 
could deduce for his own satisfaction from her 
flushed cheeks and tearful eyes. 

" And now tell me," said she presently, " how 
came you here at all, since you have not had my 
permission — who gave you leave ?" 

"Why, Agnes, when I had waited a fort- 
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night and received no answer from you, I wrote 
to Mr. Drew, to ask if anything was the matter, 
and the reply which I received from him was of 
such a nature, as to alter all my arrangements, 
and bring me back to London. I arrived there 
on the first, went down to see and consult with 
my mother the next day, and guided by her and 
Mr. Drew, I took a journey to Shrewsbury, 
where I slept last night, or more correctly 
speaking, tried to sleep.^' 

*' I cannot imagine what Mr. Drew could have 
said, which could authorize your coming here,*' 
said Agnes, smiling ; " it did not come from me, 
I know ; I never hinted at such a thing/' 

''I am not going to tell you what he said, 
or what he wrote, Agnes ; but now I am come, 
may I stay ?'' 

"You cannot possibly stay in this house; 
there will be, at least, three people more in it 
to-night than can be comfortably accommodated; 
so you will be quite de trop.*' 

"Yes! I know that; the driver of the gig 
who brought me over from the place where the 
coach stopped, told me the house would be fall, 
and strongly reconunended me to engage a bed- 
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room at the house of a consixi of his not far oS. 
I did so before I came on here, so whether 
you let me spend the day with you, or not^ 
I certainly shall spend the night at Edwin Jones' 
house/' 

Just at this moment, the door was opened by 
Hannah, who coming in to speak to her cousin, 
drew back with surprise at the sight of her 
visitor. 

'^Ohl Hannah,'' exclaimed Agnes, springing 
up and running after her ; she overtook her in 
the passage. " Hannah, what do you think P" 

'^That the gentleman I saw with you is 
Mr. Maxwell," replied Hannah, smiling. ^' What 
ilse could I think. One look at you would tell 
me that." 

^'Dear Hannah," said Agnes, throwing her 
arm round her and kissing her warmly, and 
then adding, ^^come in and let me introduce 
him." 

" Oh, you do not want me, and I am busy." 

''Not too busy to spare five minutes, and I 
want you to be the first to know him. Gome 
do?" 

Hannah complied, and returning to the dining*- 
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room with her cousin^ was introduced to Bernard^ 
whom thej found standing by the fire, reading 
Agnes' letter over again. Thej all three stood 
for a few minutes together, Bernard talking 
pleasantly to his new acquaintance, but then 
Hannah was called away by one of the maids, 
and the lovers were left to go through their 
explanations over again. 

The first permanent interruption to their 
tSte-a-tSte, was the return of Bachel and Lewis 
Boberts, who had promised to be back early, 
that there might be some one at home to receive 
the expected visitors. Eachel's eyes expressed 
a little surprise and curiosity, on finding this 
unlocked for guest, but her manners were per- 
fectly pleasant and friendly. 

Mr. Maxwell carried a recommendation in 
his face and address which would generally 
propitiate the most cold and reserved, and 
Bachel was favourably impressed by his first 
smile. 

After a moment's thought, Bachel drew Agnes 
aside and said, ^' All those people, I expect will 
be coming soon. Uncle Beynolds, and Aunt 
Julia, and the rest, wiU not your Mend find 
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it rather a bore to be here then ; there is a good 
fire in the school-room^ if joa like to go there ; 
and joa could be as cosy as possible. I will 
tell mamma when she comes in^ and of course Mr. 
Maxwell will join our party.'' 

Agnes agreed to this proposal; there would 
be neither pleasure nor comfort in being present 
at the first meeting of a large family-party^ who 
were mostly strangers to her. She and Bernard 
withdrew to the school-room^ and spent the next 
hour in happy unconsciousness of the domestic 
bustles going on in the house. 

Their next interruption was occasioned by the 
, entrance of Mrs. Owen herself. 

''My dear Agnes/' said she, "I am so 
delighted to hear what Bachd tells me; Mr. 
Maxwell I am glad to see you here/' shaking 
hands with him heartily. " I am sure Mr. Owen 
will be gratified at making your acquaintance. 
I hope you are quite comfortable," here she 
glanced at the wooden chairs from which they 
had risen. "This is our school-room, Mr. 
Maxwell, but I am glad you can have it to 
yourselves; you will stay and dine with us 
to-day, and join our party to-morrow at church ; 
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Agnes is one of our bridesmaids^ and I am snre 
yon will like to see her in that capacity/' and 
then patting up her hand^ and pretending to 
whisper, '' she is so elegant and gracef al, and the 
dress is her own choice; silver-grey silk, and 
white fancy bonnets, she looks exquisite— so 
kind of her to leave off her black for the day, 
just like her, dear girl/' 

Bernard waited very patiently, and listened 
with respectful attention to Mrs. Owen's volubility, 
and when she paused at last, which he knew 
even she must eventually do, he thankfully 
accepted her invitation, and declared himself 
most happy to join their party. 

" Well, I am so glad dear Agnes has a friend 
at last to visit her," said Mrs. Owen, and then 
adding that she was immensely busy, she hurried 
away. 

"Have you been so very forlorn, Agnes," 
said Bernard, smilingly drawing her dose to him, 
"that your having a friend at last, is a serious 
matter of congratulation? I thought you had 
friends in this neighbourhood, and admirers too; 
or was it mere scandal about the Scotch gentleman 
of whom I heard ?'' 
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'^ Don't Bernard/' said she, an expression of 
pain crossing her face, ''don't talk of it, yon 
cannot choose a more distressing subject. Please 
do not ask me P' 

''Dearest, I did not mean to vex yon; I will 
not ask a question on any subject which you bid 
me not; only when you can give me your 
voluntary confidence, believe me it will be most 
highly prized/' 

"But does Mrs. Owen know why I came here," 
added he, after a little reflection, "or is it 
intuitive perception on her part P" 

"I really do not know what she supposes, 
but as she must know you are not my near 
relative, and yet have come from London to see 
me, I dare say the inference is obvious, that you 
are my friend. And friendship between two indi- 
viduals of our relative ages and situations, to a 
person whose head has been solely occupied by one 
set of ideas for some time, naturally suggests 
notions of— -there I need not finish my sentence." 

"Or I can for you, love and matrimony." 

" Yes 1 it may be accounted for as I say, by 
the fact, that her ideas have lately run entirely in 
that channel." 
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Just at this moment the school-room door 
opened again^ and Jessie^ with two . companions 
entered laughing. 

'^ What^ Agnes/' said she^ as soon as she saw 
her cousin, " I did not know you were here, we 
came to get away &om the host of visitors in the 
drawing-room. Let me introduce my future 
brother, Philip Law to you.'' 

The twilight had deepened so, that it was not 
easy to distinguish persons across the room, and 
Bernard had drawn back, when Agnes advanced, 
so that his face was shaded even from the fire- 
light. Jessie looked at him curiously, and 
pinching Agnes' arm, as she was greeting the 
eldest Mr. Law, she whispered, '^ who's that ?" 

"Why, Maxwell," at the same moment ex- 
claimed Philip Law, shaking hands vigorously 
with Bernard. '' How in all the world came you 
here ? I thought you were at Cairo by this time, 
have you taken this en route, or did my ears 
deceive me, when you talked of going to Egypt 
Jessie permit me to introduce to you, in return 
for your kindness in presenting me to your cousin, 
my most exceUent friend and fellow-student, 
Mr. Bernard Maxwell, who having been travelling 
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for a month in search of the Pyramids^ has 
at length fonnd himself in^yoor delightful county 
of Denbighshire/' 

" Jessie is mystified/' said Mr. Law laughing^ 
" get away you mad fellow Philip, and do not 
assume an office you have no claim to. Miss 
Milboume, I am afraid we have intruded most 
inopportunely on your society/' 

" WeU, now that is what I never do/' interposed 
Philip, as Agnes was trying to assure Mr. Law 
that it was no intrusion. '' I never assume my 
company is unwelcome, quite the contrary. Do let 
us light these candles, that we may see one 
another's faces." 

" Li which case, Phil, you will be the greatest 
gainer of the party/' observed his brother, as they 
proceeded to fulfil his wishes. 

As soon as tiiere was light enough to see, Philip 
Law fixed his eyes on Agnes Milboume's face, 
with a glance of scrutiny, which she did not 
observe, as she was speaking to Jessie, but the 
moment she paused, he began. 

" Miss Milboume, do you think you ever met 
me in the land of visions P I am sure your face is 
familiar to me." 
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''Oh no^ I never dreamt of such a thii^g,^ 
rQjdied Agnes. 

" Well then, where have we met before. Maxwell 
eaaH you tell P'' 

Bernard, however, was talking to Jessie, and 
would not hear him. 

''Ohl I have it,'' exdaimed Philip, after 
musing a little. '' Fraj Mias Milboome did jou 
ever fed properly thankful to that ancient king, 
or emperor, or whoever he was, who prohibited 
wolves in Wales ?'* 

''I cannot aay I ever thought much about him,'' 
said Ae. 

'' No 1 how sadly ungrateful — exeose my plain 
speaking, but really, I am shocked ; did you never 
reflect how excessively unpleasant it would be to 
meet a wolf in your wanderings P I don't mean a 
metaphorical wolf in sheep's clothing, such as one 
still sometimes hears of, but the real, genuine 
aboriginal, blue^yed moxater, first^cousin-onoe- 
removed perhaps, to the wretch who devoured Bed 
Biding Hood !" 

'^ Well, it is a ^mfort I admit to have no dan- 
gers of the kind to encounter." 

" I suppose there are no wild beasts now extut 
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to Mgliten young ^ladies/^ continued he^ looking 
perfectly ignorajit and innocent. 

" Ton have got on the right trail now, Phil/' 
said his brother, ^' but you had better hold your 
tongue — ^let by-gones be by-gones» Least said 
soonest mended/' 

'^ Yes I so £ think, James, so just let m^e recom- 
mend you to study that wise and sensible proverb, 
whilst I make mysdf agreeable to Miss Mil- 
bofcrne/^ 

'' I know what you mean,'' said Agnes, looking 
up quietly. ''Your brother told you of that 
vicious bull which we encountered on a hill with a 
httrd name, and from which he and Mr. Boberts 
helped to save us. I should like to know his 
version of the story very much.^' 

''Would youP" exclaimed Philip making a 
comic &ce, " let me see if I have his lett^ about 
me still." He b^an to feel in his pockets as he 
iqpdce^ adding, " then you were the heroine of the 
romamtic atdventme, he did not meation ^y 
names." 

BerniEurd's eyes were fixed on Agnes with an 
ion whidi caught her attention. 

" Well, if you will revive that old story between 
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you/' said James Law^ also looking rather uneasy, 
^' you must take the consequences yourselves. I 
satisfy my conscience by saying I protest." 

" And after that/' interposed Bernard, *' it would 
not be fair to introduce your letter Mr. Law, I vote 
that it would be a breach of confidence.'' 

"So do I/' added PhiUp, "more by token I 
have not got it here, so not having it in my power 
to make you think me amusing, I will satisfy my- 
self by earning a reputation for discretion. Never- 
theless, I should like exceedingly, if it is not too 
trying to Miss Milboume's nerves, to hear her 
version of the story/' 

" So should I," remarked Bernard, " Agnes, do 
tell us who the ' we ' were !" 

^' Aye do. Miss Milboume," cried Philip laugh- 
ing a little, and looking significantly from her to 
Bernard. " There's no difficulty in guessing who 
' we' will mean by-and-bye. I remember now, how 
curious Maxwell was even at the time on that 
topic, I rather wonder he has survived so long in 
ignorance/' 

" What a fellow you are for talking, Phil," said 
his brother, " do let Miss Milboume have time to 
speak." 
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Philip laid his finger on his lip^ and made a floor* 
ishing bow towards Agnes. She, having recovered 
from the blushes which Bernard's inadvertent use 
of her name had called up, gave a very quiet, 
matter-of-fact version of her adventure with the 
bull, which apart from Mr. Law's absurd comments 
and conjectures, proved nothing remarkable. 
Philip, however, was not satisfied ; he wanted to 
know how this fortunate Scotchman happened to 
be there ; had he dropped from the clouds oppor- 
tunely ; was he a hermit lone, who inhabited some 
neighbouring cave; such he knew, were always 
ready, in romance, to protect forlorn damsels ; was 
he in the habit of following her at a respectful 
distance, did he never walk beside her; was it the 
last time they had taken a mountain stroll toge- 
ther, and if so, was it the first ; had he actually 
never attempted to join her since, and was it mis- 
trust of his courage or presence of mind which 
induced her to banish him from his post of guard? 
He asked the questions which he considered 
would be most provoking and teazing to Bernard ; 
but he could not confuse Agnes, nor produce 
any signs of excitement in Mr. Maxwell, who 
consoled himself privately by the hope of eventu- 
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ally knowing .eveiy tact connected with the cir- 
cumstances. 

The conference was put an end to by the 
necessity of going to dress for dinner^ and the 
last thing Agnes heard Philip Law say, was 
'^by the bye, Jessie, who are the principal 
perform^s to-morrow. I am not expected to 
marry, am I P is Maxwell or Miss Milbonme P' 

To which she gave a laughing answer of 
" no, no, not to-morrow,'' — and what more Agnes 
did not hear. 

How loud and noisy that dinner was, need not 
be told; the clatter of plates and tongues, the 
nonsense and laughter of so many giris, the deep 
bass of the men's voices, and the shrill tones of 
the matrons, were inexpressible* Mrs. Owen was 
in the happiest state of exultation, and her 
triumph in producii^ two brides at once, whilst 
Mrs. Beynolds' daughters weace all unmarried, 
made her peculiarly gracious and kind. The 
great comfort of such a party was« that Agnes 
and Bernard with & little ctfre, could converse as 
if they had been quite alone; and they did con- 
trive to have a great deal of interesting discussi(»i 
on various topics, especially under the shelter 
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of Mr. Reynolds' loud voice^ who was holding 
forth across the table to Mr. Owen^ on his 
latest farming experiments. Bernard told her 
a great deal about Mr. Drew's extreme kindness 
and affection towards him^ and explained his own 
motives in starting on his continental tour ; 
then thej had all their reminiscences of their 
past intercourse to go through^ and to compare 
the feelings and impressions which their first 
journey had produced. 

In shorty it was a very happy dinner to those 
two, and the evening was pleasanter still ; for 
Agnes having undertaken to prepare for the 
post, all the silver-edged enamelled envelopes 
containing the wedding-cards of the future Mrs. 
James Law, and Mrs. Lewis Roberts, she told 
Sachel that as there would be very little time 
next day, she would rather get forward with her 
work that evening. The 'wedding stationary' 
was all in the little room within the dining^ 
parlour, and there, as soon as the gentlemen 
vacated, the latter, she repaired, accompanied by 
Miss Annabella Reynolds who had volunteered 
to assist her, Sernard Maxwell and Philip 
Law. 
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There nvas more real consideration and good 
humour in Philip's reasons for accompanjing 
them than A^es would have given him credit 
for, and he contrived to carry his plans out very 
successfully. Pretty Miss Annabella worked for 
about half-an-hour at writing directions^ which 
one or other of the gentlemen read from the list 
prepared^ amid a good many interruptions of 
nonsense and mirth. But there were sounds of 
such merriment occasionally issuing from the 
drawing-room, mixed with tones of the harp, 
and Annabella was so passionately fond of music, 
being also herself a performer, that she was then 
persuaded to adjourn there with Philip, on the 
understanding that Miss Milboume would have 
no difficulty in finishing her work, and with the 
promise that they would help her steadily the next 
day, if necessary. 

'^ Now, Agnes,^' said Bernard, as they proceeded 
together with their task, ^'will you let me ask 
the question which I have not yet ventured to 
put j but which is of such interest to me. Tell 
mehoy^ were you changed? — when? — by what? 
Will you not be frank with me, dear, I should so 
value your confidence ^" 
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''I will try, Bernard, but, indeed, I do not 
know, it has been so gradual ; give me time to 
arrange my ideas a little." 

"Those books, did they influence you ?" 

" Yes, I think so ; I learnt from them that the 
Church was a something, a reality; that the 
clergyman was not the Church, any more than 
an officer was an army; and that whilst in- 
dividually he might err, there were rules for him 
as well as his people ; then if there were rules, I 
thought I would try and learn them too, and 
judge whether they were good, and suddenly I 
discovered that the catechism, which I had looked 
on as a sort of antiquated formulary, with which 
I wondered why children were puzzled, was in 
truth a manual of the doctrines of the English 
Church. So I had not to look far/' 

"Weill" said Bernard, as she paused, and 
went on with her writing. 

" Why, then I got into a greater puzzle than 
ever, and I cannot tell you how miserable I was,'* 
added she, looking up with tears in her eyes. 
" The Catechism taught things I did not believe, 
and which I had heard argued against over and 
over again. I wanted to believe them now, and 
could not. Then I gradually discovered that even 
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my favonrite docile of the- necessity of choosing 
for our spiritual instruction^ the system from 
which we can derive most profit^ was an argument 
against myself; since that which enforces 
humility and obedience^ must be better than that 
which erecting us into judges of our teachers^ fosters 
habits of self-confidence and censoriousness. I 
do not think I need tell you in what way I saw 
both these systems exemplified^ or whose harsh 
judgments made me shrink and tremble; bat I 
will m^ition^ that Hannah^ dear Hannah^ made 
submission and obedience^ ' patience and abn^a^ 
tion of self^ and devotion to others/ appear yeiy 
lovely. I saw she never chose her own work; 
she just took what was given her^ and she con- 
sidered that obeying her parents, and pleasing 
them in all things, even when it involved the 
sacrifice of her charitaBle schemes for the poor 
people, was really working for Ood, as much as if 
she had been called on to te^ch and nurse hun- 
&eds at once/^ 

'^ She has a sweet hce/^ said Bernard. 

'' Yes ; I always thought if you had known her 
first, Bernard, you would never have loved m^** 
said Agnes, with the utmost sincerity. 

^' Did you ?-^well, some day I hope you will 
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know me better^ Agnes; go on about your- 
self/' 

'^ And these notes P^' said she^ for her hand had 
been for some tinle otherwise engaged than in 
writing. 

''Oh, never mind them^ I will sit np and finish 
them if they are not done; only tell me noW' 
about yourself 

" I do not remember what I had told you. I 
was thinking of Hannah. Once I i^member she 
said to me^ when Mrs. Owen was lesolute that she 
should not go to see a poor woman^ from some 
fancied fear of infection^ and I was regretting it, 
' God will take care of His own poor^ without 
me ; and my path is too plain to mistake it. If 
it wQre my duty to decide^ I might question 
where I could do most good; but you know who 
says, 'Children, obey!' Ohl Bernard, how I 
wished I had always acted on that principle, 
in things of faith. I should never have mistaken 
as I did.'' 

''Yes, the wish of choosing for ourselves, 
acting as if we were independent, that is a 
common error ; your cousin has learnt much, if 
she has learnt to give up her own way of either 
doing, or being good. Those little every day 
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duties of common life^ obedience to a parent^ 
whose wishes may, perhaps, seem idle and trifling; 
kindness and complaisance to those whose 
opinions are not so strict as oar own ; giving up 
the exciting and stimulating occupation of our 
own choice, for the quieter and more tiresome 
one set before us; I think these are the tests 
which mark the difference between sincere devo- 
tion and enthusiasm. But, Agnes, though 
your experiment has given us both so much 
pain, I hope it has involved no more extensive 
evil. You have none but personal causes for 
regretting your errors ?- 

Agnes' crimson cheek, and drooping eyelids, 
were for some time his only answer. He saw 
that he had touched on a painful subject, and 
he would not press the question. 

"Go on about your own feelings, Agnes; I 
want to know what decided you at last ?" 

Agnes proceeded to relate her interview with 
Mr. Williams, and repeated what he had said on 
the subject of obedience ; especially obedience to 
that command which enjoined attendance at the 
Holy Communion: an attendance which for so 
long a period she had neglected. 

''He seemed to think that perhaps that was 
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the cause of my doubts and difficulties; and I 
believe he was right. I am sure, that had I 
really valued that Ordinance, as it ought to be 
valued, J never should have been satisfied to be a 
member of a congregation where it was impossi- 
ble for me to partake of it ; and where the teach- 
ing regarding Holy Baptism too, is so different 
in itself, to what he believes. I hesitated still, 
even after he had repeatedly pointed out what 
was reqoired of Communicants; I was so afraid 
of my own motives. I wished so very much to 
be a sincere member of the English Church, 
that I felt as if I never could be quite sure 
whether that wish did not influence my judg- 
ment. Oh I Bernard, I was afraid I was acting 
from love to you, instead of a higher motive. 
You cannot tell how the thought distressed 
me. 

Bernard's black eyes told tales of more grati- 
fication at this avowal, than he ventured to put 
into language. 

"After that Sunday,'' continued Agnes, ''I 
do not know how my difficulties vanished ; it 
seemed as if that one act of obedience had more 
power of quelling them, than all the reasoning 
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in the world; I have^ at least, been able to get 
rid of those doubts which wonld intrude^ and 
I have been perfectly convinced that the Church 
of my EatherSj is the right one for me. It is 
good for me to be there ; and in that Comma- 
Bicm I hope now to spend my life/' 

Bernard's deep and pions thankfulness for this 
confession touched Agnes to the heart. 

'' I owe it to you/' said she. " You were the 
means ordained to bring me to this greatest of 
blessings, a steadfast faith, a settled mind. You 
have indeed kamt to frame 'yonr love^harm with 
true Christian art.' But can you trust me now ? 
Do you not think I may wander again P" 

^'I do not fear^ Agnes dearest. I can only 
say, ^ Be bold and strong ; Fancy may die^ but 
Faitii is there.' " 

" Bernard, I have never thanked you one half 
enough— I never could— for your goodness in 
giving up that book to me^ Arthur's own gift 
How I have loved it 1 How could yoa part Wit^ 
itr' 

''Do you think there is imything I would not 
give you, Agnes, winch is in my power P It was 
no sacrifice-^needs no thaaks." 
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"I believe you would give up anything, but 
truth and duty, Bernard." 

"Thank you for your opinion. 'I had not 
loved thee, dear, so much, loved I not honour 
more/ But perhaps the book will come back to 
me some day." 

'' There now, do let us set to work and finish 
off a few more of these cards ; or what will the 
family think of us ? It will seem so rude to sit 
here all the evening, and do nothing." 

They did set to work in such good earnest, 
that great progress was speedily made. Then 
they got into a dilemma about some of the names, 
and Agnes had to send Mr. Maxwell to fetch 
Bachel or Jessie for further information. Bachel 
came, and with her help the affair was at length 
completed, and they three returned to the 
drawing-room .together, beffore supper was an- 
nounced, and just in time to find Mr. Law 
setting all the juvenile members of the society 
to play at the game of "Cupid's coming,'^ that 
being considered the pastime the most appro- 
pfisfte to present circumstances which could be 

dev^d. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

I beheld the pageants splendid, that adorned those days 

of old, 
Stately dames, Hke queens attended, knights who bore 

the Fleece of Gold. ,^„,,™,,«™ 

LONGFELLOW. 

The eventful morning of the sixth of January 
rose over Trefawr, and daylight found most of the 
inhabitants of Mr. Owen's house busy preparing 
for the coming festivities. Breakfast had to be 
early in order to get it out of the way ; and 
Agnes and Hannah had promised to be readj to 
dispense it^ as the brides did not consider it 
etiquette to appear, and Mrs. Owen was with 
them. When the latest riser had been served, 
and the meal was over, the next business was to 
dispose all the wedding presents on the drawing- 
room tables, for the amusement of the expected 
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guests. Besides this, there was a great deal of 
superintendence still required in the kitchen and 
cellar, before it was made quite evident to Mrs. 
Owen^s fears, that the ale and wine, the beef and 
plum-puddings, the jellies and cold turkeys were 
arranged in such a way that the maidens and 
charwomen would make no mistake in conveying 
the several dishes to their right destinations. 

Bernard who had, of course, come in to breakfast, 
quite won Mrs. Owen's heart by the ready help 
he lent to Bob and the men, in making the final 
arrangements for the dinner in the barn ; indeed, 
it seemed doubtful whether, without the aid of the 
gentlemen, that part of the feast ever would have 
assumed its proper form; for the maids were wUd 
to see the brides dressed, aifd to have a good look 
at all the finery of the visitors ; and it was with 
difficulty that their services, or a supply of knives 
and plates could be secured at all. 

However, towards eleven o'clock, things began 
to be in a happy state of forwardness ; and 
before the company had assembled, Hannah and 
Agnes had put the finishing stroke both to their 
work and their toilette, and appeared ready to 
proceed to Church. 
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It had be^ all along settled that Mrs. Owen's 
laatemal feelings were not to allow her to join 
t}ie party at charoh, or be present at a ceremony 
so important tp her two daughters. So from an 
upper window she saw them all depart^ in no fewer 
than fourteen carriages^ with great satisfaction^ 
the brides and some of their att^idants in the 
Dean's brougham^ Hannah and Miss Milboume in 
the Hon, Mrs. Williams' clarence, and the rest of 
the company variously accommodated. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory than the procession; 
for Sir John, whose agent Mr. Owen was, with 
his lady, graced the party ; and the M.P. whose 
seat was in the' neighbourhood, had also con- 
descended to attend with his mother and sister* 
But there was no tim« to waste in self-congratu- 
lation ; so before the last carriage had turned the 
comer, Mrs. Owen had summoned the maids, had 
fallen vigorously to work on the dining-room, and 
was making rapid progress in the arrangement of 
tables, seats and dishes for the wedding-breakfast. 
Having been absent firom the drawing-room, she 
was not aware of all the little contretemps which 
occurred to worry Hannah^ on whom the manage- 
ment devolved. There were enough of these; 
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some of the company were nnpunctual ; Lady 
Mana S„ John's wife, stayed so long eximi Jn^ 
<Je weddmg presents, that Hannah began to fear 
she never meant to start ; the carriages were slow 
m commg round; the coachmen quarreDed for 
precedence; there was nobody to take the ini- 
^tive, and tell the guests what to do ; for Lady 
Mana was shy, and the Member's mother was 
deaf, and eve^body hesitated, until at last the 
^ dedared that if they did not start 
J^ speedily, they would be too late at the 

Then with Owen-like unpunctuality, the brides 
were not ready, and Agnes had to go and hurry 
them ; the Dean good-naturedly leaving them his 
fanMge, went on in another, that things might 
be prepared at the church ; and at last, but not 
till after prodigious exertions, Jessie was persuaded 
that she was ready, and was handed into the 
carnage which had so long been waiting. 

It was, indeed, "touch and go;" for had not 
the Dean's watch been rather slow, it may be 
doubtful whether the service would have actually 
commenced before twelve o'clock ; and the worry 
of mind during that interval of anxiety and 
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" You shall decide for yourself, nay dear Agnes^ 
the exact degree of pubUcity which you wiU 
prefer, but do not be censorious and harsh; 
why should not people be happy theif own way, 
or be merry at a wedding if they like/' 

''It is not the being happy or merry either, 
that I dislike; if it were really done for that 
motive^ it would be different. But if you bad 
heard, as I have, for the last three weeks, of 
no other subject, you would perhaps be as 
weary as I am of the affair. Laces and silks, 
fashions and customs, what Miss Somebody hod 
at her wddding^ or Miss Somebody else did at 
hers. 1/Phat will people think, or how well it will 
look; we must have ^ht bridesmaids because 
Miss Pengray had only six, or I am so glad 
Sir John will be here because he did not go 
to Mrs. Price's I Nothing done for its own sake, 
or because in itself it gives pleasure, nobody asked 
because they are liked, but just to mortify some- 
body else. I am so weary of it/' 
- "You are very severe. Agues, do you know, 
I do not think you ought to speak in this way,'* 
said Bernard, thoughtfully, 

Agnes blushed. '' Well perhaps not; I would 
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not say it to any one else, but oh 1 it has been 
such a worry/' 

'^Very large parties usually are troublesome, 
and you are nearly worn out with your exertions ; 
who would have thought, when you were so 
active and energetic all the morning, you were 
disliking the whole affair T' 

''But why have such large parties then, so 
many more than one can manage. Do you 
know it struck me in Church as so incongruous, 
such extreme of display and finery, such anxiety 
for effect and elegance, compared with the 
simplicity and yet the solemnity of the marriage 
service. How can those concerned turn so 
serious an affair into a mere vehicle for worldly 
pomp and grandeur, or picturesque effect P' 

" I am sure I cannot tell you, Agnes/' 

''And really when one comes to think what 
it is, to engage oneself in that way, for life too, 
it seems to me that the affairs with which a 
young woman is permitted to engross her mind 
m preparation for it, are as ill-chosen and 
inappropriate as they are frivolous. What can 
tend more to encourage the reckless levity with 
which girls rush on to matrimony than ma kin g 
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a bride an object of such importance. There is 
something quite wrong in our system/' 

" When you have settled what it is, I hope you 
will set it right." 

" You are laughing at me, Bernard ; but it is 
because you do not fully appreciate all the extent 
of the evU. Excess of luxury, pomp, and display 
pervading all classes is one of the preliminaries to 
the downfall of states ; and I do think that in these 
respects we have also much to reproach ourselves 
with.'' 

"And you anticipate the ruin of the Welsh 
Principality, Agnes, from the ceremony in which 
you have been taking a part." 

*'^The ocean is made of drops, laugh as you 
will; unless somebody sets an example of sim- 
pUcity and moderation, there will be no improve- 
ment." 

'^ Suppose you get up a movement amongst 
young ladies in favour of simplicity; make a 
Moderate- Wedding-Society, or an Economic-Ma- 
trimonial-Alliance Company, where the brides- 
maids shall be limited to two, the company 
generally to a dozen, and the dresses to— what 
shall we say — ^a guinea a-piece — ^would that do ?" 
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'^1 certainly think there ought to be more 
keeping between the wedding day and the married 
life, Bernard; do consider it seriously/' 

" One cannot usually foretell what the married 
life will be, Agnes ; but if one could, I am sure 
many bridal garments on your plan would be made 
of sackcloth and ashes/' 

" I did not mean in keeping with the joy or 
sorrow of an untried lot, but with what must be 
known before— the rank and style of life, fortune 
and probable habits of the young couple. I would 
not dress the woman in brocaded silk and lace, 
whose ordinary toilette should be confined to 
Swiss muslins and merinos. I would not send 
her ofiF in a carriage-and-four, unless she were likely 
to have at least a pair of horses at her disposal. I 
would not spend on the wedding breakfast, more 
than her next half year's housekeeping ought to 
come to ; and more than all, I would not by con- 
gratulations and flattery, persuade the victim that 
she was necessarily securing power, pleasure, and 
her own way, in thoughtlessly promising to ' love, 
honour, and obey ' one of whose whole character 
she is completely ignorant." 

" Well, I admit there is truth in what you say ; 
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some people may marry for vanity^ bat some many 
for love, Agnes/' 

^' I hope so, indeed, but the more one loves, the 
more one must feel, I should think, and I cannot 
conceive how any one can bear to have so many 
spectators to feelings the most timlling and deep ; 
to have every emotion marked by curious, unsympa- 
thizing eyes, in fact to be made a spectacle of 
in one of the most sacred moments of one's life. 
I could not bear it/' 

''You shall not bear it, dearest. The exquisite 
certainty of your love is too precious to be made * 
subject of comment by strangers; and with my 
good will, your blushes shall not be called up by 
the gaze of the curious and thoughtless. StiU 
you must make allowance for difference of temper 
and tastes ; th^e may be true and deep feeling in 
those who court, or at least willingly submit to be 
made a spectacle of on such a momentous occasion. 
It would not be my taste, but I do not wish to 
make mine a rule for everybody, we will be 
satisfied by taking our own way, and letting others 
do as they please/' 

'^I am sure Mrs. Williams agreed with my 
view, though she would not express any blame. I 
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asl^ed her if she had had such a vedding, and she 
smiled and said^ ' Oh^ no I theirs was very quiet 
and simple ; at that time, it was not the fashion to 
have such gay weddings, and besides she said, Mr. 
Williams being a clergyman, they should at any 
rate have thought it right to avoid ostentation. 
Mr. 'Williams always reminds me of St. Basil, and 
the accounts we read of him ; I wonder whether 
the habits and manners of this age are more 
luxurious and pompous than those which pre- 
vailed in his time.'' 

" Shall we set to work and investigate the sub-* 
ject, Agnes, from ancient histories f 

^^ No, not just now, I think I must go and see 
that Hannah is resting properlyj I am afraid 
she may be busy, and wanting 90me one to help 
her.'' 

On her way up stairs, Agnes met Charlotte and 
one of the maids, who seemed to be disputing 
about something. Immediately on Agnes' appear-* 
ance, Charlotte attempted to run away ; but was 
stopped by her mother, who stood above her on 
the stairs, and scolded her for racing about in her 
silk frock. Meanwhile the maid applied to Misa 
Milboume. 
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'* Please Miss^ do you know as what you did 
with the big book as stood on the table in the 
passage T^ 

" The backgammon-board^ Harriet ?'* 

"Essure/' replied the young Welch woman. 
' ^' I think it was put in the lumber garret, what 
do you want with it V • 

'^Miss Charlotte wants a letter she put in 
there." 

" K letter in the backgammon-board!'^ cried 
Mrs. Owen, "what letter was that, Charlotte ?" 

" I think I can tell you,'' said Agnes, the truth 
flashing on her mind, " it was a letter of mine, 
I believe : why did you hide it there, Char- 
lotte?" 

Charlotte held down her head, pouting and 
confused, but silent. 

"But when did the child do this?'' again 
asked the mother. 

" If I am right, it must have been when she 
was last at home; I found it only yesterday, 
and I believed it had been posted the day I 
returned here from Cwm-dft." 

" Bless me ! and it had remained all that time 
in the board ; you naughty little girl, you, what 
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do you mean by such tricks ? I hope it was of no 
great consequence, Agnes/^ 

^' It certainly was at the time, and the loss of 
it occasioned much vexation, though it is over 
now. I am glad I know how it came there, 
however/' 

^*It is very naughty, Charlotte, I am quite 
ashamed of you ; and then to see how you have 
spotted that new silk, really you are not fit to be 
trusted with good clothes ; only look, Agnes, 
at the sleeve, it has been in jam or grease, or 
something : whatever shall I do to take the stain 
out. Such a careless child,*' giving her a slap or 
two on the shoulders. " Who was your letter to, 
my dear?" 

^^It was one I wrote to Mr. Maxwell,'' replied 
Agnes. 

" Mr. Maxwell, oh dear ! well, Charlotte shall 
go and tell him she is very sorry, and ask him to 
forgive her, and mind you speak properly. Miss, 
or else I will not let yoa ever wear your new 
silk frock again, but will have it cut up for Maria, 
as it is, I have a great mind to whip you for that 
stain on the sleeve." 

Having thus exemplified to her daughter the 
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different degrees of criminality and punishment^ 
which she considered might fairly attach to the 
two transgressions in which she had been detected^ 
she asked Agnes to take her to Mr. Maxwell^ 
and make her beg his pardon ; as she was in a 
hurry herself to go and speak about something in 
the kitchen, which was of great importance. 

It was not a particularly welcome commission, 
but Agnes took Charlotte^s hand, and led her 
along to look for Bernard, where she had just left 
him, in the little room beyond the diniug-room. 
He had quitted it, however, and she saw him 
walking in the garden by moonlight with Philip 
Law and Bob Owen. Eor Charlotte's own sake 
she resolved to obey Mrs. Owen, otherwise as she 
was the principal sufferer she would at once have 
forgiven and sent her away. 

Charlotte, who was exceedingly afraid of her 
brother, would not move another step ; and Agnes 
having no inclination to dispute with her, sat 
down patiently, and tried by gentle reasoning and 
kindness to make the culprit feel the sorrow she 
was expected to express. Charlotte, however, 
was mute and obstinate, and Agnes felt inclined 
to give her up in despair, when Bernard, having 
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seen her throagh the window^ re-entered, and 
joined her. Philip and Bob came with him, as 
far as the dining-room, but Agnes, unconscious of 
their presence, and only desirous to get quit as 
soon as possible of her troublesome charge, told 
Bernard, at once, the facts of the case, and the 
wish that Mrs. Owen had expressed, that Charlotte 
should apologize. 

But no apology did the child utter; calcula- 
ting from the usual course of events that her 
mother would not only forgive, but forget her 
fault altogether, and that, could it only be kept 
from her father's and brother's ears, no evil 
would really accrue to her, she determined to 
hold her tongue. 

Bernard drew her towards him, and speaking 
in the kindest and most persuasive voice, he 
said, " I dare say you are very sorry, Charlotte, 
and I could believe it without your saying so; 
you would, of course, be sorry, when you found 
your thoughtlessness had given pain, particularly 
to any one, who, I am sure, has been kind to 
you. But you know, if mamma said you were 
to speak, it will be disobedience not to do it, 
and that would be worse still. Yoa are sorry, 
are you not?'' 
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Charlotte's lips were more firmly set together, 
and her face assumed a harder and more indifiPe- 
rent expression than before. 

^'I can easily believe that a little girl like 
you might not think of the mischief which would 
come from keeping back a letter ; but you must 
know how wrong disobedience is, do you not? 
Tour refusal to speak would do us no harm, for 
it will not prevent either Miss Milboume or 
me from forgiving the mischief you have done us ; 
but it is quite another thing with regard to your 
duty to your parent. What will your manuna 
say, if she hears her little girl has been disobe- 
dient ? and what is of more consequence still, how 
you will displease God in Heaven ! you are one 
of His children, called to be His, bearing a Christ- 
ian name as a token of that calling ; I am sure 
you are going to act as His children should, 
obediently, and humbly, and frankly .'' 

Charlotte's face had softened a httle, and it is 
possible, another minute's reflection, might have 
brought her to a better mind ; but her brother, 
impatient of her silence, and indignant at her 
transgression, rushed into the room, and seizing 
her violently by the shoulder, he cried out, 

'^ You Uttle obstinate, rebelUous, mischievous 
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mmx> why don^t you speak ? you ought to go on 
your knees and beg pardon, instead of standing 
there with that vicious face of yours I" 

Charlotte burst out into one of her tremendous 
roars, which brought, at least, half a dozen more 
people to the scene of action, and amongst others, 
her father, who insisted on knowing the whole 
history of the unfortunate affair. The Miss 
Beynolds tittered, and Julia Baker whispered 
witticisms to Philip Law, about love-letters, and 
Cupids and Psyches, and Mrs. Baker walked away 
again, muttering something about forward young 
ladies, but the end of aU was, that Charlotte was 
sentenced to bread-and-water, and solitary confine- 
ment for that evening, and a speedy return to 
school ; so that her sisters^ wedding-day did not 
end very prosperously for this young lady. 

"I am very sorry for her,'' said Agnes, to 
Bernard, as the conclave broke up, and they pro- 
ceeded to join the rest of the party in the 
drawing-room. '' They are just my faults, pride 
and disobedience, and I can sympathise with 
her.'' 

The announcement of dinner restored composure 
to the spirits which had been ruffled by the late 
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misadventnre. The magnificent turkey before 
which Mr. Owen sat, was a great sedative to his 
disturbed feelings, and by the conclusion of the 
meal, he had quite forgotten Charlotte's delin- 
quencies. 

'^ I hope, Mr. Maxwell,'^ said he, in the course 
of dinner, looking at the young people on his 
right hand, ** that you are not come to carry Miss 
Milboume off in a hurry; we should not like 
parting with her at any time, and just now, when 
we have lost our own two girls, we shall feel it 
doubly/^ 

^^I have no control over Miss Milboume's 
movements,^' replied Bernard, smiling, ''but I 
understood that Mr. Drew expected her back in 
London very soon.'' 

" And you are to escort her home, I suppose V* 
continued Mr. Owen. 

"No, I fancy Mr. Drew intends to fetch her 
himself. It is too precious a charge to devolve 
upon another. I took care of her once on 
a journey, and we met with accidents and 
delays." 

" Well, now, I should have thought you were 
a careful fellow, who might have been trusted 
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with anything ; not like that joong scamp there, 
your Mend, Mr. Philip, who seems to me a 
regular scape-grace/' 

''What are you pleased to ohserve to my credit, 
Mr. Owen?'' interposed Philip, hreaking off an 
animated discussion with Annabella Beynolds to 
attend to his host. " And by-the-bye. Maxwell, 
when do you go back to the old shop again ? I 
must start to-morrow ; could not you too ?'' 

"1 cannot possibly hear of such a thing as 
either of you going to-morrow,'' exclaimed Mr. 
Owen ; '' and I am sure I shall be backed by the 
influence of those whose influence must and 
ought to be greater. Annabella, my dear, will 
not you negative such a proposal on Mr. Law's 
part?" 

" Oh dear ! no, I don't care in the least. I 
hope Mr. Law does not fancy that his going 
or staying makes the slightest difference to me," 
cried Annabella. 

" Well, Agnes," laughed Mr. Owen, " and shall 
you say the same ?" 

"No, I should say that as far as I am con- 
cerned, I should recommend Mr. Law to remain 
—if he likes it, that is." 

T 2 
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" I should like it well enough, I acknowledge ; 
but I promised certain parties in London to be 
back there by Thursday morning, which I appre- 
hend can only be performed by setting off to- 
morrow, and travelling diligently; and as I am 
a man of my word, I must go/' 

'^And you, Mr. Maxwell, have you made 
similar engagements ?" inquired Mr. Owen, 

" No,'' said Bernard. 

" Oh, no 1" exclaimed Philip again ; '' that 
lucky fellow Maxwell is his own master, and 
has no engagements to bind him but such as he 
forms for himself of his own good-will. Were 
I in his place, I would stay until I was turned 
out. What do you say, however. Miss Milboume ? 
I hope you will reply, now that you don't 
care." 

'^On the contrary, I should say that Mr. 
Maxwell had much better remain here until Mr. 
Drew can come and fetch me ; it will save so much 
trouble in travelling to have an active person to 
take the tickets, look after the luggage, and 
procure refreshments; and as there seems no 
chance of securing you, I must be content with 
him." 
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"Well, that is true philosophy, to make the 
best of it/^ replied Philip ; '^ but I don't think 
you will find Maxwell of any use. We have all 
been convinced that his brains have been wool* 
gathering ever since last autumn; and I rather 
think he never entirely recovered from a series of 
accidents which befel him between Edinburgh and 
Berwick last October/' 

The ladies rose to leave the room at this 
moment, and Miss Annabella went and whispered 
to her sister Cordelia, that after all, that Mr. 
Maxwell was no such great thing, as Mr. Law 
had talked to him about keeping a shop. 

The conclusion of the evening was diversified 
by Bob's fireworks, of which it may be recorded, 
that they went off with great iclat ; for as those 
that did as they ought were very right, and those 
that refused compliance with Bob's wishes did no 
harm, they may be considered on the whole, as 
very successful ; and the. youthful pyrotechnist 
received the thanks of the party for the pleasure 
he had afforded, and great credit for having so 
happily illustrated this important day. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

All my fears are laid aside. 

If I but remember only. 

Such as these have lived and died. 

J/aSQYELUJIW. 

'' I BBiNG you a little girl who wishes to make 
her peace with yoa/' said Hannah, entering the 
school-room where Agnes and Bernard, were sitting 
together, and leading Charlotte up to them. 

That young lady rapidly, and somewhat abruptlj^ 
repeated an apology which had been dictated by 
Hannah, submitted to be kissed by Agnes, offered 
of her own free will a similar token of reconcilia* 
tion to Bernard, and then ran off as fast as she 
could to find something more congenial to amuse 
her. Hannah appeared about to go also, but was 
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stopped by the *' Please staj^ dear Hannah/' of 
Agnesfy and the '^ I was in hopes Miss Owen 70a 
wonld have remained with ns/' of Bernard, so 
earnestly said by each as to be irresistible. 

''I must not be long away from my aunts and 
cousins/' sai4 she, ''but as they seemed busy 
reading or writing I think I may indulge myself 
here just now/' 

'' I have been wanting to thank you. Miss Owen, 
for your share in bringing about my present hap- 
piness," said Bernard, " I owe you more than I 
can say/' 

" Oh, no, not to me, I was not even the visible 
means, your own choice of books, and the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Williams were the outward agents. 
Agnes' sincere wish to do right came from a 
higher source. She needed only to understand 
the beauty and truth of our Church to appreciate 
it thoroughly." 

"And in as much as example is better than 
precept/' replied Bernard, '' I must think that you, 
who made its excellence appear so evident, had 
no small share in the result/' Hannah blushed 
deeply, and then answered, 

" It is my own fault that my practice is still so 
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imperfect; not want of proper teachings I have 
had such great advantages. You know Agnes, 
Jessie and Bachel were sent to a first-rate school 
at Cheltenham^ where they could learn eveiy- 
thing ; but it did not snit mamma that I should 
go there, so much to my disappointment, I was 
sent to Clifton instead, to a school kept by a 
distant relation of mamma's. Now I am so 
thankful for it, for all the time I was there, we 
attended a church where there was such an excel- 
lent clergyman. Miss Black took us to morning 
service every day^ and was so careful of us ; there 
were only four other girls, and we were like one 
family; and except that I only came home once in 
two years, I was as happy as possible.'' 

" And there you learnt the value of our Church 
servicds then?'' said Bernard in a tone of great 
interest. 

** Oh, yes, I found how comfortable and soothing 
they were in themselves, long before I could 
appreciate the importance of having a fixed ritual 
to guide our devotions, and guard us from false 
doctrines.*' 

" Yes ! when we see how every society of men 
degenerates," replied Bernard, "we begin to 
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understand the advantage all churclies have derived 
from the formation of a public liturgy and ritual. 
Who can tell into what depths of heresy or cold- 
ness we should have sunk, but for this guards this 
standard, fixed when the early churches were most 
sincere and zealous! Even those who have 
rejected its use, have no doubt greatly profited by 
the existence of this form; and for ourselves, who 
can calculate its value P^^ 

"Yes,'' said Hannah, "it unites a congregation 
which is really devout, by supplying all they pan 
desire for prayer or praise ; and then where the 
many are cold and inattentive, it is such a comfort 
and support to have their devotions secured to 
all those who endeavour sincerely to pray, and I 
should think,'' added she, speaking more timidly^ 
" it must be the greatest help and consolation to 
earnest minded clergymen, struggling against the 
coldness and indifference of long neglected parishes^ 
reminding them of Elijah, and the seven thousand 
of whom he knew nothing himself." 

" Whereas those who prefer depending entirely 
on the ability or piety of their minister for their 
public worship," continued Bernard, " must, of 
course, be liable to be left destitute altogether by 
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his remoTal ; or what is worse, since all men are so 
firail^ and so liable to be led astray by their passions^ 
may find themselves after all miserably deceived in 
their judgment of his character and practice, if 
not of his doctrines/^ 

The crimson colonr stole into Agnes' cheeks at 
the recollections these words called up, and her 
eyes fell on the table by which she was sitting. 
It was some minutes before she raised them again. 

''Experience/' continued Bernard, ''shows 
us .how every congregation degenerates which is 
without this safe-guard. Not to speak of existing 
circumstances, look back to the English history. 
The Non-conformists carried out of the English 
Church at the close of the seventeenth century^ 
the most zealous and sincere spirit of piety; 
they constituted their Churches according to 
their own ideas of the most scriptural model; 
but what was the result ? before another hundred 
years had past, we are told by one who knew 
much of them, that almost every old dissenting 
congregation in his part of the world, York, 
Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, Bradford, &c. were 
become avowedly socinian, often actually infidel, 
in their teaching/' 
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" It is sad to think of it/' said Hannah, "but 
I suppose every century could produce similar 
examples. Then come great revivals, like that 
brought about by the Wesleys, and then as 
enthusiasm dies out, the same results follow again, 
I suppose/' 

" But at that time,'' said Agnes, " the English 
Church was as dead and powerless on the minds 
of the people as any other system. Think of the 
commotion which the devotion of a Newton or 
a Wilberforce occasioned; how conspicuous 
Hannah More, and perhaps one or two others 
were. That does not say much for the efficiency 
of the Church system." 

"My dear Agnes, it was precisely because 
the Church system was neglected, her discipline 
forgotten, her services undervalued and forsaken, 
that she had so little power, and lost her influence 
on the minds and hearts of men. The clergy 
themselves set the example, some by neglect and 
indifference for religion, and the more sincere 
by encouraging irregularity and inattention to 
rules which were supposed to be worthless, because 
obsolete. A revival of piety began among 
the dissenters, and the consequence was that 
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dissent was supposed conducive to piety in itself; 
the earnest-minded found in newly formed dis- 
senting congregations^ those rules of discipline^ 
that pastoral supervision^ and those incentives 
to personal piety, which they felt they needed, 
and knew no other means of supplying. The 
feeling of isolation which is so painful to most 
individuals was removed, and they believed this 
relief arose from the nature of dissent; in fact 
that the Church was formal and negligent^ to 
differ from her must therefore be sincere and 
earnest/' 

" Well ! and how were they wrong, Bernard ? 
The Church was formal and negligent at that 
time, I think,'' said Agnes. 

" Its members were, perhaps, but the Church 
in the sense in which I am now using the word, 
was the same as ever; taught the same creed, 
offered the same petitions, read to her members 
the same Bible, administered the same sacraments, 
enforced the same self-discipline, the same charity, 
purity, seK-denial. If they could not realize 
all this, if the teaching and exhortation fell lifeless 
on their ears, if the words of confession and 
penitence degenerated into mere forms to them. 
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whose fault was it? Just tell me^ Agnes^ if 
you found a family of children rebelling because 
their parent supplied them with plain and 
wholesome diet^ but refused strong stimulants 
or imwholesome opiates, should you not think 
them very unreasonable— should you not tell 
them it was their own fault if they starved, 
whilst they contemptuously trampled her provision 
under foot.'* 

'^ Then whose fault was it that the Church did 
not keep her members ?'' 

" The fault was in the ministers and the people 
alike ; the former did not use the means placed 
in their hands, to guard off heresy, to promote 
piety, to increase unity and brotherly feeling; 
and the latter greatly neglected the advantages 
they enjoyed, which might if rightly used have 
supplied the want of earnestness and devotion 
in the ministers/' 

''Ann Atkinson always maintained,'^ said 
Agnes, ''that it was an infringement on the 
authority of the Great Head of the Church, to 
make those things necessary which He has left 
undetermined/' 

" How thankful I am Agnes, you left Scotland 
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for Wales, and that Miss Owen is not another 
Miss Atkinson; another six months there, and 
I should have lost you for ever/' 

''That is no answer to mj observation, 
Bernard/' 

" Well then, let me say your objection is, in 
my opinion, a fallacy, and one which eveiy 
Church or congregation contradicts in practice. 
Order and uniformity are necessary to carry on 
any public worship ; as we find in the Bible no 
rules for establishing this order and uniformity, 
although their existence is recognised and we 
are forbidden to break them. Churches most 
agree to supply the want/' 

" I admit there is no complete plan for ChristiaQ 
worship, or Church government to be found in 
the Bible, although both are commanded, and wp 
are forbidden to promote or found schisms. My 
own opinion is, that there are decided grounds to 
be found in the New Testament for preferring 
Episcopal authority rather than any other form of 
Church Government. But had you been bom and 
educated a member of a Scotch or Dutch Church, 
I should not have blamed your adherence to your 
creed, or attempted to draw yon into my own 
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communion by any argument8 except those of 
example and influence. But then I never should 
have thought of you as I do now, Agnes/^ 

" Well, I really do begin to see and understand 
the great advantage and comfort of the rules of 
the Church ; the daily lessons and psalms, and the 
commemoration of certain days. I begin to see 
too, how by the arrangements of the festivals every 
event and every point of faith is duly brought 
round to view, if people only attend to them.'' 

''Yes, and do you know, Agnes, that one 
most eminent member of your Free Ejrk in 
Scotland, formed a calendar for his people, of 
daily lessons throughout the year, for private and 
domestic use, because he said it was a great help 
to the minister to know what his people were 
reading, and a comfort to individuals to find that 
there was a community of feeling amongst them, 
that there were others studying the same chapters, 
or meditating on the same promises, ahers 
there are who have wished to re-establish those 
Church Festivals, which because they had been 
abused, the reformers ha^ cast away entdrely. 
Gould they pay a stronger practical compliment 
to these parts of our Church system ?'* 
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^' I think you have some prejudice^ as well as 
conviction in your strong advocacy of the English 
Church, Bernard 1" said Agnes. 

'' Well, I believe I have, and I am not ashamed 
of it. So I have in favour of my own mother ; 
it is the result of my deliberate conviction that 
I owe her filial obedience and respect as a duty; 
also as a grateful acknowledgment of her care 
of me in my childhood ; and besides these opinions, 
I have all the strong prejudices of early associa- 
tion, happiness, peace, fraternal affection and 
innumerable other pleasures enjoyed under her 
care, which induce me to think her the best and 
kindest mother on the face of the earth ; and I 
should feel little obliged to any individuals who 
were to discover and point out some small specks 
in her character, incident to mortality, force me 
to acknowledge them, and then ask me to 
renounce my love and reverence/' 

''Then you do admit that there are failings 
in your Church system? That disappoints me 
again. I was in hopes you would prove it 
perfect.'' $ 

" Nothing earthly is perfect, dear Agnes, and 
the reality does not come up to the ideal : but 
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do not insist on m j pointing out faults which I 
would rather you should not know until you 
discover them for yourself. Are you going, Miss 
Owen?^' 

" Yes/' said Hannah, " it is pleasant here, but 
I must not forget the visitors, and you can do 
without me/' 

She went. 

"And I must write to Mr. Drew,'' said 
Bernard. 

" And I ought to do so to Ann Atkinson, oh 
dear!" said Agnes. 

" Is it so very unpleasant ! — ^shall I do it for 
you P" said he, laughing a little. " Pray remember 
me to Mrs. Atkinson. I hope I shall see her 
again some day." 

Agnes sat down and wrote with a feeling of 
desperation. It seemed a sort of insult to her 
cousin, when she had, however unintentionally, 
deprived Ann of her lover, to relate the happy 
termination of her own troubles. But it must be 
done^ 

" My dear Ann, 

''Perhaps my aunt mentioned to you the 

VOL. II. u 
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gentleman who was so civil to her the day we 
parted on the E. and B. railroad. That gentle- 
man whose name is one which I think I have 
sometimes mentioned to you^ Bernard Maxwell^ 
now desires me to send his kind remembrance to 
my aunt^ and hopes she will be willing to receive 
him as her nephew. I have been desirous to give 
you the very earliest information of our engage- 
ment^ which is no secret, having received the 
entire approbation of my guardian, and also of 
Mr. Maxwell's own family. He was the most 
valued friend of my own brother, and is a person 
with whose diaracter I have been for years weU 
acquainted. When we parted, however, last 
October at Liverpool, our meeting again veas 
uncertain; in short, there were difficulties of a 
peculiar nature, which in spite of the urgent 
wishes of Mr. Drew, served to separate us. Mr. 
Maxwell belonged to the Church of England, and 
would not marry one whose opinions, practice, 
and profession differed from his own. Please do 
us justice, Ann ; in spite of a strong mutual attach- 
ment, we parted on this account, and have not met 
till two days ago. His home was in London, and 
he was much at Mr. Drew's house. It was not. 
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therefore^ from any unworthy motive that I staid 
in Wales, but to avoid the society of one who was 
very dear to me. You, I know, will think that my 
affections influenced me in the change which I 
have since acknowledged. Perhaps they did. 
Love is very strong; and it is perhaps the nature 
of woman to think those she loves must be in the 
right. The terms on which Mr. Maxwell and I 
parted, were such as to make me feel that, al- 
though not actually engaged to him, I was not 
free to receive the addresses of any one else ; and 
.the attachment I entertained for him made me 
regard others with an indifference which, perhaps, 
amounted almost to carelessness. At the same 
time, it was impossible to speak of an affection 
which might end in disappointment, or an engage- 
ment which was so utterly indefinite. I will not, 
to you, dwell upon the evils of concealment, or 
speak of the trouble and sorrow which I have 
endured. I shall be very glad to hear from you, 
when you can bring yourself to write. In the 
meantime, with love to my aunt and Margaret, 
believe me, 

*' Tour affectionate cousin, 

A. M. 
u 2 
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To this letter, which Bernard read before it was 
closed, Agnes received the following reply by 
return of post : 

" My dear Agnes, 
'' In return for your candid though somewhat 
tardy acknowledgment, I will tell you what I 
dare say you are prepared to hear. Mr. Craig 
and I married this morning. I agree with you 
that concealments are unsafe, since there is so 
little true sincerity, steadiness, or honour in the 
world, except what depends on public opimon. 
Ifriendship does not, however, I believe, require 
that the whole antecedent life should be laid open, 
although it is usually understood to imply 
confidence and dmdonr with regard to events 
occurring subsequent to its formation. If you 
think you have entirely acted up to this theory, 
you may be happy and comfortable, perhaps, 
although there may be cases in which penitence 
might be more desirable than total indifference ; 
and there are certain breaches of confidence 
which close a friendship for ever. 

" With best wishes, &c., &c.'' 
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This letter seemed to take away Agnes^ breath ; 
she laid it down with a feeling of ntter bewilder- 
ment. That her cousin should really be married 
to a man who four weeks previously had professed 
so passionate an attachment to herself, seemed 
incredible. She had not calculated on such a 
termination. She had yet to learn from experience 
what at present she only knew from theories and 
books, how far passion will mislead, and how 
false a guide impulse and ill-regulated feelings 
may prove. In vain she tried to comprehend or 
account for the conduct and motives of her cousin, 
or Mr. Craig ; to her mind it was perfectly inex- 
plicable. She was sitting, lost in a maze of 
thought, when she was joined by Bernard. 

'' Can I be of any use to you, Agnes ? We 
may look for Mr, Drew very soon now. But 
what is the matter ? How ill you look Y* ex- 
claimed he, in alarm. 

'' Nothing,'' said she, trying to smile, but with 
tears in her eyes. " At least, I have only been 
put out by this letter a little. 

" Let me see it,'' drawing it away from her as he 
spoke. He read it through carefully, and re- 
turned it without a word. 
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'' Well ?'' said Agnes. 

^^ Oh I I want to talk to you about something 
else/^ and he began to discuss some of their 
future plans which drew her mind away from all 
painful topics. 

The last six days had seen many other things 
settled^ besides Mrs. Craig's future destinies. The 
house at Trefawr had returned to its usual state ; 
the elder children had gone back to school^ 
Hannah had arranged her plans for the care of 
the two little ones^ so far as consisted with the 
many more active employments which her mother 
found for her. Her health was evidently impro- 
ving^ her value and importance at home^ were 
becoming daily more manifest^ and Agnes conld 
think of leaving her^ with much less pain than she 
had anticipated. The sincere regard which Mrs. 
Williams manifested for her, had greatly height- 
ened Mrs. Owen's opinion of her daughter's 
worth, and there seemed no danger now, that she 
would be slighted or oppressed. 

The conclusion to Agnes' visit, indeed, was 
very near, Mr. Drew was expected on Tuesday, 
and the next morning they were to start on their 
journey to London. Everybody was fdl of 
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regret at the prospect^ that is^ everybody etcept 
Agnes and Bernard. 

The feelings of the former^ when she looked 
forward^ were a confused mixture of pain and 
pleasure^ not very easy to define; but as was 
natural^ the latter anticipated the return to 
England^ with a satisfaction which showed itself 
in mirth and animation, very unusual with him. 
The week he had spent at Trefawr, had been very 
pleasant to the whole family of Owens, and 
quite long enough to win all their hearts ; from 
Mr. Owen, with whom he made an excursion to 
visit the coal mines, to little Maria, for whom he 
drew innumerable pictures for her album. Agnes 
was surprised herself to see how his influence 
softened Mrs. Owen into mildness, and even 
induced Bob to cultivate graces he had hitherto 
despised. 

As to Hannah, it was the pleasantest week she 
had known for many months ; she found in Mr« 
Maxwell, a friend, worthy, as she believed, of 
Agnes ; and as they claimed her society at every 
hour which she could command, she had no room 
to feel herself superseded by him. 

The pleasant, exhilarating rambles over the 
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breezy hills, the long, interesting twilight dis- 
cussions by the fading fire in the school-room, 
may be imagined. Bernard was introduced to 
Cwm-dA ; was presented to Mrs. Grordon, and even 
made the acquaintance of the old woman on the 
hill, whose hut had witnessed the memorable 
adventure with the bull. Bright days these were 
for Hannah, though, like all bright days, they 
came too quickly to an end. 

Mr. Drew arrived in due time, and the next 
day the travellers started for Shrewsbury. That 
journey home, oh I what a contrast it was to Miss 
Milboume's first introduction to the Princi- 
pality ! 

Agnes would have selected the anniversary of 
her birth-day for her wedding, had it not hap- 
pened to fall on Easter Monday ; but the ceremony 
was fixed for the following day ; and whilst Mr. 
Drew carefully arranged money-matters and set- 
tlements, in the way which combined prudence 
and comfort, Agnes had the satisfaction of 
managing everything else to her own taste^ so 
that her marriage and its attendant ceremonies 
combined solemnity, modesty, and propriety. 
Further than this I need not enter into detail. 
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leaving it to the imagination of any who care for 
such subjects, to supply the particulars from 
memory, fancy, or taste. One circumstance only 
I shall record. 

Amongst her wedding presents, which were no 
way in themselves remarkable for number or value, 
was one to the possession of which she had been 
looking forward with deep unspeakable interest. 
It was a small parcel which Bernard brought for 
her on her birth-day. Almost silently he placed it 
in her hands and turned away. 

The envelope contained Arthur's book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the one which she well knew he had 
always carried about him, which had been his 
daily companion for years. Perhaps the first page 
which caught her eye had been the last on which 
his failing sight had rested, for the book opened 
at the service for the Communion of the Sick, 
and there followed next those words of comfort 
and hope. '^I am the Bessurrection and the 
Life.'^ 

On the blank page at the beginning, where she 
knew his name was written long before, her own 
was added in a tremulous hand, as though 
strength were ebbing fast, and then these words. 
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'' Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou 
hast heard/^—" endeavouring to keep the Unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace," and beyond she 
could just trace— "One Lord, one Faith^ one 
Baptism," and then it seemed the fingers could no 
longer guide the pen, and the imperfect letter 
which followed only showed that the will had not 
been accomplished. 

The flood of feelings which rushed over Agnes' 
mind, overpowered her self-control. Fond regret- 
ful memories, which for a moment made the past 
seem brighter than any hopes for the future^ as if 
that happiness in which Arthur could not share 
had no other charm for her ; and then a recollection 
that he was now in perfect, perfect peace^ and 
needed no earth-bom fehcity to brighten his Hfe; 
then gratitude unspeakable for that trust and hope 
regarding him, which made her own loss so much 
less worth considering, because it was his gain ; 
and then the thought that in love and mercy, 
another had been sent now to fill his office of guide, 
protector, friend, thus bringing back her feel- 
ings to that state of willing, peaceful, loving 
resignation and thankfulness which best suits our 
varied and variable existence here, such were the 
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emotions which that faint writing had called 

up. 

Her deep sob brought Bernard to her side. 

"Agnes, dearest/' he exclaimed, as he saw 
her agitation. 

" Oh, Bernard,'^ said she, hiding her face upon 
his shoulder, " was I indeed Arthur's last thought 
on earth ? Ah I under Heaven, I owe to you all 
the happiness this life can produce, for your 
firmness in the right way. Had I persisted in 
the path I once chose, those words :would have 
broken my heart/' 

"No, Agnes, they would have been the charm 
to save you, when all other words had failed, 
for they were not dictated by the human mind 
alone.'' 

And then as she grew calmer, Bernard sat 
down and related to her, the words with which 
that book had been confided to him, accompanied 
by the expression of Arthur's fond and long 
cherished wish that his sister should be united 
to his dearest friend. 

The knowledge of this wish gave a hallowed 
sanction to her union, which Agnes had before 
seemed to want, and when the next day she 
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knelt in the Church to receive the nuptial 
benediction^ she thought that if the spirits of 
those at rest in the Lord^ are concerned for the 
earthly happiness of those they leave below, 
that of her brother must surely be hovering 
near to bless the union he had so ardently 
desired. 

Agnes and Bernard had chosen the only way 
to true happiness even in this worlds for in taking 
duty not passion for their guide^ and sacrificing 
inclination to fixed principle, they had followed 
the leading of that wisdom whose paths are 
pleasantness and peace. Yes ! so they will 
prove, however thorny the entrance, they will 
lead safely and surely, through storm and sun- 
shine, darkness or light, all those who take the 
same motto for their guide, and act up to the 
full meaning of 

" FoY POTJE Devote.'' 

THE END. 
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